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BILBRATUBB. 


THE VOICE OF THE PESTILENCE. 


These lines were written in 1831, on the approach of the Cholera from the Kast 
towards the Western parts of Europe, and are appropriate to its renewed apparition 
and Westward progress, as mentioned in recent journals. 


Breathless the course of the pale white horse, 
Searing the ghastly Form— 
Rapid and dark the spectre bark 
When it sweeps before the sterm ! 
Balefully bright, through the torrid night 
Ensanguined meteors glare— 
Fiercely the spires of volcanic fires 
Stream ou the sulphurous air! 


Shades of the slain through the Murderer’s brain 
Flit terrible and drear— 
Shadowy and swift the black storm-drift 
Doth trample the atmosphere! 
Bat switteg than all, with a darker pall 
Of Terror around my path, 
I have arisen from my lampless prison— 
Slave of the high God’s wrath! 


A deep Voice went from the Firmament, 
And it pierced the caves of Barth— 
Therefore I came on my wings of flame 
From the dark place of my birth! 
And it said: “ Go forth from the South to the North 
Over yon wandering ball— 
Sin is the King of that dooméd Thing, 
And the sin-beguiled must fall !” 


Forth from the Gate of the Uncreate, 

From the portals of the Abyss— 
. From the caverns dim where vague Forms swim, 

And shapeless Chaos is ! 

From Hades’ womb—from the joyless Tomb 

. Of Brebus and Old Night— 

From the unseen deep where Death and Sleep 
Brood in their mystic might— 

I come—! come!—betore me are dumb 
The nations, aghast for dread— 

Lo! I have past, as the desert-blast— 
And the millions of Earth lie dead ! 


A voice of fear from the Hemisphere 
Tracketh me where I[ tiy— 

Earth weeping aloud for her widowhood— 
A wild and desolate cry! 

Phrones and Dominions beneath my pinions 
Cower like meanest Things— 

Melt from my presence the pride and the pleasaunce 
Of pallor-stricken Kings ! 

Sorrow and mourning supremely scorning, 
My throne is the boundless Air— 

My chosen shroud is the dark-plumed cloud 
Which the whirling breezes bear ! 


Was I not borne on the wings of the Morn 
From the jungles of Jessore, 

Over the plain of the purple main 
To the far Mauritian shore? 

To the isles which sleep on the sunbright deep 
Of a coral-pavéd sea, 

Where the blue waves welter beneath the shelter 
Of Heaven’s serenity ? 

From the womb of the waters, athirst for slaughters, 
I rose that thirst to sate— 

Those green isles are yraves in the waste of the waves, 

_ Their beanty is desolate! 

From the wide Erythrean the noise of my Poean 
Rolled on the Southern blast— 

Eternal Taurus made answering chorus, 
From his glaciers lone and vast! 

Did I not pass his granite mass, 
And the ridged Caucasian hill— 

Over burning sands—over frost-chained lands 
Borne at my own wild will ? ; 


Then hark to the beat of my hastening feet 
Thou shrinéd in the Sea— ¥ 

Where are thy dreams that the Ocean-streams 
Would be satety unto thee ? 

Awaken! awaken! my wings are shaken 
Athwart the troubled sky— 

Streams the red glance of my meteor lance, 
And the glare of mine eager eye! 

Hearken, oh hearken! my coming shall darken 
The light of thy festal cheer ; 

In thy storm-rocked home, on the Northern foam— 
Nursling of Ocean—hear! 


J. A. 





STANZAS. 
Ah! Lady mine, 
Long, long hath been the season and unblessed, 
Since I gazed or thy blushing cheek, and pressed 
My burning lips to thine; 
And heard, amid my fond and passionate prayer, 
Thy soft voice soothe my care. 


Now—weary and alone— 
Loveless—far from thee, and perchance forgot, 
1 bid the lagging years specd on my lot; 
And deein his fate mine own ~ 
Who, rock-bound, did eudure for many anage 
The vulture’s quenchless rage. , 


I too must feel, 
Thro’ many «# chanzeless year, the harpy Care 
Prey on my failing pes, and may not di re 
- toh with him,—tho’ I fee 1, 3 
ere but the bounds uuloosed, albei 

I would compel my fute. oe 


Ever at evening’s fall, 
When the low breeze doth wail complainingly 
To the wild echoes of the sullen sea, 

I wander to recall 
Perchance, in that strange tumult gathering fast, 

The voices of the past. 





In vain !—or far or near— 
In wave or wind—in sea or on the shore 
Deep echoing to the restless water’s roar— 
} Vainly I strive to hear 
The voice I love, the tones that, soft and low, 
Spake hope so long ago. 


Vain, as yon sea-bird’s flight, 
That beats with lagging wings the western gale, 
And, down far driven, veers her snowy sail, 
Aud thro’ the gathering night 
Drives, tempest-tost, “hwart her sheltering nest, 
Weary and far from rest:— 


So, far from home— 
Thus idly drifting by with pinion torn, 
Far from thy love and thee, and all forlorn, 

Through the wild breaker’s foam P 
I seek in vain to make the wished-for spot 

Where thou shouldst be my lot. 


I strive no more! 
Ever the tempest hurries fiercer by— 
Hope’s star is lost amid the stormy sky, 
And, ’mid the water’s roar, 
I seaward drive to Time’s dark gulph—the grave : 


Rage, rage, and break, Life’s wave! H. M. 8. 
ee 
MORVEN : MANUSCRIPT. 


The length of time that has elapsed since the events recorded in the 
following pages took place, has induced the Editor to publish a manu- 
script originally written for one of the family, in which occurred, towards 
the end of the last century, one of the most distressing histories that 
durken the domestic annals of Scotlaud. The narrative is simply and 
trutkiully told by one who appears to have heid a situation combining the 
duties and advantages of @ gouvernante and poor cousin. The name of 
| Morven has been substituted for the original one by the Editor. 


| SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE 
BENEFIT OF 


OF MRS. MARY 
HER CHILDREN, 


MORVEN.——-WRITTEN FOR 
BY E. H. S. 

In the month of September, 1793, it pleased God, in his mysterious and 

adorable providence, to remove from this changing world Mary the relict 


THE 


5D 
ot George Morven, and only daughter of John Gordon, a ge 


gentleman pos- 
sessing an estate of considerable value in the Border country. 

She left three children,— rs 

George Gordon Morven, aged ten years. 

William John Morven, aged eight years. 

Mary Jane Morven, aged six years. 

And for the consideration and benefit of those children in the fature life, 
and especially when they shall come to their deathbeds, as well as to pre- 
serve the memory of a lady so sorely tried, and so truly excellent, the fol- 
lowing particulars of her character, of her God-fearing submission to the 
will of her heavenly Father, and the very, very heavy trial wherewith it 
pleased the Lord to afflict her in her married life, are set down by one 
| who knew her in the early days of youthful enjoyment, and in the godly 
| sorrow of her later years; and if this paper by any accident shall fall 

aside, amidst the uncertainty of human atlairs, and shall afterwards be re- 
covered by any of the children above named ; or if they, or any of them, 
knowing of this paper, shall have wilfully overlooked it, or carelessly 
perused it, but shall afterwards come to themselves, and through some 
sickness or otherwise be led to peruse it again: may the blessing of God's 
almighty grace so accompany the perusal, that what is here stated may 
be truly useful to them. 

The spot where Mrs. Morven spent the first years of her life is one of 
the most secluded in the south of Scotland. The green hills are only 
| tenanted by the few flocks of sheep that feed over the uplands, bare of 

trees, but lovely in the eyes of those who, like Mrs. Morven, loved the 
peace and stillness of a pastoral land. 

Little children, it is for you I write, for you I set down, while fresh in 
my mind, the words, the deeds, and the sins of the dead; and in doing so, 
I fulfil a sacred promise to her who loved you as none will ever love you 
again. 

Mrs. Morven was an only child; her mother died when she was seven 
years old; and one twelvemonth after that lady’s decease (which was 
somewhat unexpected ) I was received into the family of Mr. John Gor- 
don. Mrs. Morven was at that time avery beautiful little child, with the 
hair and eyes that I have always since imagined belong to the angels of 
heaven. She was educated with great interest and tender care. | 





in mu- 


and correctly ; and she wrote in English with very great ease, and with 
such propriety of expression as is rarely to be met with in a native of 
Scotland. The collection of letters in the clasped volume afford many in- 
stances of this. Her perception of the ludicrous in action and character 
was strong, and had her good sense, and in after years her Christian prin- 
ciple, allowed her to indulge in satire, she might have excelled in that 
species of composition. When she suffered herself to indulge in it at all, 
it was in the confidential letters addressed to her father, “ her dear good 
father,” to whom from her earliest infancy she had been dutifully and 
fondly attached. 

In writing to this most tender parent she unbosoms her whole self, and 
makes use of every variety of expression to signify her extreme filial af- 
fection. “You are good beyond description,” see No. 9 of the letters in 
the clasped volume. “1 feel thankful that there is such a person in the 
world,” see No. 20 of the said letters. “I wish [could tell you how 
much I love you.” And her usual signature was, “Your Mary,” or “ Your 
own Mary.” 

_ Thechildhood and youth of Mrs. Morven were passed uninterruptedly 
in her father’s house, with the exception of several visits to her uncle, 
her mother’s brother, for many years professor of the Greek language 1 
the College of Glasgow. At the earnest request of this amiable and re- 
spected gentleman, Mrs. Morven went at three different times to visit him 
nnd his excellent lady. On these occasions I accompanied Miss Gordon, 
as she was then called. I was, I hope L may without b ousting say, usetul 
to her. 1 knew how to arranve her hair. head-dresses, aud wew) 1g appar 
rel, in the way most agreeable and suitable to herself; and [ have ueve 

had in this world a pleasure so great as the affectionate acknowledgments 
L never fuiled to receive alter any service 1 was so happy as to succeed in 
performing, 
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Let me endeavour, little children, to give some idea of the early days 
of your mother. She rose early, and not unfrequently were her footste 
on the hill when the sun had hardly risen from behind it—she loved the 
tranquil hours and the dew of the morning. With a book (tor she never 
loved idleness of thought) she would go, and, seated alone on the hill-side, 
she would read over and over again the tale-books which she loved best. 
It passed not unnoticed by me that her tastes rested most fondly on the 
improbable, but very beautiful stories of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, the very interesting History of Robinson Crusoe, and several books 
of oldfashioned ballads, in which | wondered to see her take so mach and 
so great a pleasure, I my self preferring more modern songs, with words 
of sacred verse, so beautifully adapted by Mr. Handel. 

In all the interests of a life spent in the country Miss Gordon took the 
liveliest pleasure and even delight. She was a fearless horsewoman, and 
did not hesitate to ride fifteen—-nay, twenty—miles in the course of an 
afternoon. I do notremember to have ever thought of any creature more 
beautiful than the one whom my eyes have seen, day atter day, spring 
from her father’s arms to the back of a noble horse, purchased and care- 
fully trained expressly for use and benefit. or 

it was in the winter of the year 17—, that we first departed on a visit 
to the professor and his lady. They were a childless pair, and ardently 
desired to enjoy the society of so amiable, lively, and affectionate a rela- 
tive as they found their niece, Miss Gordon, unaffectedly to be. 

Ido not know, my little children, if you have ever seen the place of 
which Lam about to speak. Itisa great, and I had almost said a gloomy 
edifice; but this last expression would be ill-applied by me toa 
wher» I received such repeated marks of hospitality and kindness. e 
arrive! at the portals of that massive building late after a long and fa- 
tigmr day in the mail-eoach, which conveyed us from the country to the 
city of Glasgow, on the 13th of December. The court in which resided. 
the professor was of so grave and formal a character, as almost to lead 
my imagination to the accounts I had frequently read ot the retreats of 
monastic seclusion. In that paved court there were the silence and re- 
tirement of those who only live to read, it appeared to me. It was quite 
late when we arrived, lights burned in some of the windows. I was very 
glad when we came into the warm low room, where there was some com~ 
fortable supper, and where we found the professor and his good lady wait- 
ing to welcome us. 

We were not long in finding ourselves at home, and every arrangement 
was made to ensure our comfort. The following day was Sunday—the 
Sabbath was kept as the Lord’s<lay indeed—there were no youths 
straying idly about thw conrts—and we attended divine worship at the 
cathedral church. I bad never seen so fine a building to the praise of 
God before. ‘The discourse was excellent, and we returned to afternoon 
chureh. My little boys, there will never come any govd of breaking the 
Sabbath. “ Speak not your own words, think not your own thoughts,” as 
sxith the prophet, on that day of rest and prayer. This paper contains 
the true story of one whose dreadful fate may you avoid; and whose poor 
soul may God forgive for the sin committed in the flesh. Read my words 
attentively. ; 

It was next morning that I was walking along that court with Miss 
Mary Gordon on one hand, and on the other the professor, when I saw 
coming quickly towards us a youth of eighteen. He was dressed in the 


| scarlet robe which forms the academical dress of the youth of that ——_ 
a 


I never saw a finer figure; and when he drew near [ equally admire 
face which I must call beautiful. Me looked very noble, and as if his 
thoughts were always such as he might have told to every one. His face 
pale, but for my part, | must confess, | have never admired pink cheeks 
on the manly countenance. 

We stopped. 

“Well, Charlie,” said the professor. 

“Sir, I have this to give you.” 

He handed a letter with a grace unequalled by any stage-player I ever 
remeber to have seen. He waited for an answer. His eyes p over 
the face of Miss Gordon, and then sought the ground. He looked up at 
me, aud then ] remember up at the sky, for some dropa of rain began to 
fall. 

“We can’t stop now in the shower,” said the professor. 
me to-day ; or sup at nine, if that suits you.” 

“ Thank you, I will come,” said the young gentleman, 

“ Who is that?” inquired Miss Gordon. 

“Grahame of ’s second son; a young man likely to make a figure 
in the world, if he’s spared.” 

“Indeed! Is he clever?” 

“ Very,” replied her uncle. 

That evening he came—he came at the appointed time. He spoke on 
business first, and then he spoke to the ladies; and he spoke tome. LI 
need not say more than that he was a very elegant-manuered and modest 
young gentleman. He was, I found out afterwards (and I may as well 
recouat it), the second son of a poor but very pious gentleman in the North, 
who wished to make him a minister of the Presbyterian Church, but to 
this the young gentleman had objections, to which here I need not allude 
more particularly. He wished to make his fortune as a lawyer, or in the 
line of an ambussador’s secretary, 1 believe. Alas! dear children, I knew 
not then how dreadful a tale | was yet to relate on his account. Now 
read attentively. , » 4 

I shall not recount any of our doings in the city at the first time of visit- 


“ Dine with 





sic, which she understood scieutilically, she was at the age of sixteen alingit. Suilice it to say that we lefi it with regret. Yet, how can I say 
great proficient. She knew the French language, and spoke it readily | with regret, when we returned to a home so suited to our wishes as that 


of dear Mr. John Gordon ? dy 

It was not till the year 17— that we returned once more to visit the 
professor. I thought my young lady was more than pleased to go; and 
as we set off she said,— 

« Ellen, I wonder shall we see the gentleman that you admire ?” 

I replied, ‘I had never presumed to say I admired him, and that I 
hoped she would not lead hun to suppose I had disrespectfully spoken of 
his looks.” 

She laughed her own dear laugh, and we arrived safe once more. 

I loved that great court, it was so still—like the silence of a great mind, 
Limagined. 1 know not why I felt the sky above that long court look 
more solemn than in avy other place I had yet seen. I have never been 
a traveller, so I may be excused for thinking over much of this building. 
[lave only been ouce in London : would to God, my dear children, that 
my necessity had never led me there ! 

We went to svine entertainments given by persons of distinction; but 
feasting and drinking were too much the chief objects of meeting to en- 
able us to enjoy the treats offered for our pleasure. Not but that we 
felt grateful tor the iuteution which dictated the invitations given to us on 
several occasions. 

Do you remember your mother ? : 

She was a very beautiful young lady at this time. She had 2 voice like 
a clear bell, and after supper pariies she was asked to sing; sud then she 
would sit and sing very delightlul.songs, especially the “ ¢lowers of the 
t,” “* The gipsies cam’ to our lord’s yett.”) Ali! dear children, those 
songs were admired by many ladies and gentlemen, and L feel sure by 
uone more truly than by Mr. Charles Grahame. He could sing, too, but 
seldom coulc be prevailed on even by the eatieatiesol the whule com- 


pany. 


ores 








wi t days—days of pure joy, and hours with no anxie- 

ig ea taieeres can ~ si ast long for the vain children of a 
rishing earth. May the Lord, of His — revent us from mur- 
muring or complaining because we may have lost the desire of our eyes. 
Mourn not for any thing but the sin which separates between us and our 


Othe night before we left the town I was in my dear young lady’s room 
tting things into a box, ready for our departure, when she entered. 
Bhe had in her hand aletter,and she looked at me. 

“ Ah, Nelly '”’ she said. 

“What?” I said. 

«“ You know what this is?” said she. 

“No,” said L. 

« Well then, Nelly, I shall not =. ; and she put the letter away. 

I never saw it again, but I would have given all the money I ever, 
had to know what was in it; but my heart beat so very fast that I could 
not speak, and I went on with my work. We went home and Miss Gor- 
don was very happy. She would sit at nights and tell her father such 
very amusing histories—things that had not made me langh when they 
were transacted, but which appeared so very droll when she told them 
in her own lively style. She would imitate the ways and the words of 
cross old men; and their speeches became melodious in her mouth. I 
wonder why she was so much more beautiful then every one else. 

Well, time passed on, but I know not how, I wearied to return to the 
books I had read in the city. I had heard and read things of which be- 
fore I had had no idea—none at all. The learned, my dear children, have 
much enjoyment, for which they should thank their heavenly Father; 
but Iam afraid many people | Prom vain and proud of their learning. 
This is very sad. ‘ 

It was pleasant autumn weather when we again wentto visit my young 
lady’s kind friends. It was curious, but I felt, | remember very distinctly, 
a great feeling of sadness and distrust when again we set off for the 
North. However, we arrived again in safety; and I never saw my dear 
young lady more lively than the day after our arrival, when we went to 
walk on the Green. That was a place of very fashionable resort of a sum- 
mer’s evening. Well-dressed gentlefolk walked up and down, and much 
gay company we met. That fine evening in September, there were 
some gentlemen of the regimert then stationed in Glasgow walking up 
and down enjoying the fresh air, and taking some notice of the gentry who 
Were spending the afternoon in the same manner. It was not until the 
third turn which we had taken that two gentlemen drew near, and one 
of them addressed our hostess in a tone which showed he was more a 
friend than a mere acquaintance. At his side stood a geutleman, tall, not 
young, but with a face and air of commanding dignity. My dear children, 
this gentleman was your father. You know the picture that hangs on the 
yellow room at your Lhome—that picture is very like your father the first 
that I saw him. Ineed not describe him to you, but I must tell you that 
his manners were proud and haughty. I write to you, dear children, 
as if you would be fittle ones still when you read this, though this paper 
will not reach your hands until each of you attains the age of seventeen, 
—a time of life when by God's blessing, I hope you may profit by the 
dreadful story too truly related by me, your old friend. 

Your father spoke to Miss Gordon. The first words that I ever heard 
him say, were,— 

“ Then India would suit your tastes !”’ 

They were speaking of the extraordinary warmth of the weather, and 
Miss Gordon had expressed a great love of beautiful hot sammer weather. 
After this we walked on. I walked at my young lady’s side; and in this 
manner [ heard much of the conversation that passed between her and 
ad father. He spoke of his travels; he spoke in a tone that made you 

ten to him, and wonder what more he might have to say. His eyes 
were rich blue, his hair was sprinkled with grey. He was quite old 
enough to have been your grandfather. When we returned home, my 
young lady said,— 

“IT wonder if Major Morven was ever married ?” 

I thought it was a very odd question; but there were some things that 

never answered, and this was one. Next day Major Morven called, 
and he was admitted. He came in, and he sat fora longtime. Hespoke 
of some wild doings in India, and my young lady’s eyes glittered like 
stars. Ido not know why women are so fond of those who have seen 
deeds of blood, but atter he was gone Miss Gordon clasped her hands 
and cried,— 

“‘ Agamemnon !” 

The protessor laughed; but I hardly understood what she meant. One 
week had not passed before Major Morven brought some rich Indian or 
maments to show Miss Gordon. She permitted him to put a gold bangle 





Che Albion. 


was sitting near her fire of peat. I sat down beside her, and after some 
conversation I told her that 1 thought there was something on her mind. 
She replied,— 

“ It’s no for naething that my mind’s ill at ease.” : 

She laid her cheek on her hand, and finding that she remained silent I 
rose to go away. She followed me to the door, and looked out over the 
hills; the night was gathering; heavy clouds were sweeping up from 
the east. A 

“We are goin to have a storm from that quarter,” I said. : 

“* Ay, ay,’ said she. “It will nobe lang or ye see waur things moving 
frae east to wast.” 

She pointed slowly along a line in the hills, and I understood her mean- 
ing. Now it was getti erand darker, I had to walk a mile and 
a-half over the moor. I do not tell you that I was afraid; but my mind 
was very much solemnised by what I had just heard. You know, my 
dear children, that foolish people in the northern parts of Scotland wick- 
edly imagine that on them is conferred a gift called “ Second Sight,” by 
which they are enabled to discern the and burial of their neighbors 
and friends. Now this gift is clearly a delusion ef the devil, and may be 
classed under the head of wi and sorceries; but what I am now 
going to relate was a direct interposition of Providence, to prepare my 
mind for what was soon (as you will see) to follow. Well, | walked on 
rather quickly, and though, as I before said, I was not frightened, my 
mind was solemnised, and I said a prayer that I had long been accustom- 
ed to use at odd times when I was alone and not happy in spirit. Hard- 
ly had I concluded it, when I saw a faint but steady light arise and pass 
slowly along the brow of the hill. That light, my children, was borne by 
no mortal hands; it is a gracious and mild warning given to those about 
to depart, for that ghostly flame tracks out the path that the next funeral 
will have to go; and that night of the 27th of December it passed over 
the road from our house to the kirkyard of Liddelsburn. My heart grew 
very faint when I questioned who it might be that was about to depart. 
I did not feel that 1 was ready for that celestial company, which I im- 
agined must be very near, though all unseen by me. I stopped quite still 
until I remembered that Davie (our boy) had been ailing for some time, 
and that it might be for him that the summons had been intended. My 
heart was lighter soon (so selfish are we); I said another prayer, and 
thought of those “ good udiggs of great joy” which were first divulged to 
man in the fields by night. I reached home and said not a word of all 
that I had seen; I asked frequently as to the state of health of all in our 
house ; but all the establishment, masters and servants (including Davie), 
were in very good health on the morning of Sunday the 2d of January. 
We went to divine service that day, though the snow was thick on the 
ground. The prayer of Hezekiah for lite was expounded by our minister. 
This was another clear and very gracious warning to us all; but my heart 
had become hardened, and I imagined that my previous feelings had been 
truly superstitious. We assembled at family prayers at halt-past nine; 
it was the concluding praise of the day, and dear Mr. John Gordon had 
just risen up to pronounce a blessing, when he hesitated, staggered, and 
fell down speechless. My wickeduess and unbelief were humbled, you 
see, my dear children, for your dear graudfather never spoke again. I 
will not tell you how dreadful were the screams of myselfand the rest of 
the women. nor of the sad, sad days that preceded and followed the fu- 
neral. Just ten days after I had seen the warning lights on the hill, the 
corpse followed the track of that light to the grave. These things are 
meant for our reproof and instruction. 

Miss Gordon now found that her fortune consisted of ten thousand 
pounds of money, but no lands or houses were hers. The estates were en- 
tailed‘bn a distant male relation. Now it is a Gospel truth woman is the 
weaker vessel, but I see not why she should not inherit the home of her 
fathers, if it hath not pleased the Lord to give a son as well as a daughter. 
But [ am only stating a private opinion. 

Miss Gordon was to stay three months at her own house, and then de- 
cide on her future habitation, which I, of course, imagined would be in 
her uncle’s house, where she had so often been received with pleasure. 
Six weeks after Mr. John Gordon's death she wrote a long letter, and 
sent it to the post without my seeing the direction, though I could have 
given all the money that I ever had to have seen the name of the person 
she thus favoured. Weeks passed on, and | was left alone with my young 
lady. In May we were to go to the professor’s house as our home. — In 
the meantime he was enaged in the city, and his good lady did not feel 
the wish to venture so far from him, seeing that he loved her company, 
and that they had no children in whose society she might have left him. 

One morning in the month of April—quite early, when I was lying 
asleep—my slumbers were disturbed by some one entering my room. I| 
started up, and there before me I saw Miss Gordon. She was dressed in 





on her slender ankle ; and | was surprised to see how very much pleased 
she was. He had many other ornaments, some bracelets, rings, and two 
handsome nose jewels. One day he came alone. 1 was in my chamber 
above the drawing room, but I heard a man’s step and voice, and I de- 
scended into the rovom, where I found the pair. I had brought my work 
in my hand, and sat down with my back to the lady and gentleman, as I 
did not wish to act the part of a spy, however much I desired to hear 
what they miglit be conversing about. 

“ Tell me,” said she, “all that has ever happened to you,” 

He did not at tirst comply, and she repeated her wish. He spoke then 
for some twenty minutes, I dare say. His voice was deep and even, but 
there was always that in his manner that made me tremble, even when 
he smiled. Your father’s history was one of great interest even to me, 
stranger as I was to him then. 1 cannot remember all that he said in his 
own words, he spoke in a peculiar manner. Let me say to you, my dear 
George, that, little boy as you are now, I see already in you much of your 
father’s character, and I must add, overbearing passions. The world’s 
voice will not let you remain in ignorance of his crimes and fate. His 
father had been a man of property, who had forfeited lands and life in the 
cause of the Stuart family. The younger branches had been left quite 
destitute ; and Major Morven, at the early age of seventeen, had entered 
into the service of the French king. [t was im India thathe first began & 
military lite. He had landed at Pondicherry, and was there induced to 
embrace the profession to which from a youth his heart had most inclived. 
Expatriated, homeless, banished, he expressed in strong terms his rooted 
aversion and hatred to the very name of Great Britain. He hated the 
rag language that he spoke. He wished, he said, to forget that he owed 
his birth to the vile and treacherous land of slaves and traitors. He hai 
marched up the country to the siege of Arcot, and on the last day of the 
siege he was left for dead on the field. He was, however, saved and ta- 
ken prisoner; and the heroic character and great achievements ot the 
English general, Clive, aroused in him a love of his country, which was 
net extinct, but only lay dormant ter a while. He now entered the Eng- 
lish service; his heart was full of that daring courage which made him ap. 
pear more like a hero than an ordinary mortal, in the eyes of her with 
whom he had now to do. [ listened to his speeches, they were not like 
those of other men. At last he went away. Miss Gordon said when he 
was gone, that he “ was the last flower of knighthood, the last relic of 
chivalry.”” She liked to speak like a book sometimes, yet I will say, that 
Major Morven was one of the noblest-looking gentlemen that I ever saw. 

I was not surprised when I heard, one short week afterwards, that he 
had asked Miss Gordon to become his wife. I expected that, but I did 
not expect that she would have married him. There was a great com- 
motion in the house: the professor was very much displeased ; his good 
= said that she thought him astonishingly forward, and my young lady 
said not a word. Her father was applied to, and his letter was the first 
grief which his daughter had to sustain in this world. He refused to hear 
@ word on the subject. Major Morven was unsuited to his daughter, he 
asserted, in every way—in age, prospects, character, and income. Miss 
Gordon was commanded to return home without loss of time. She was, 

however, once more to see Major Morven. He came, and I was to be 
te at the interview. Miss Gordon handed to him, with many tears, 

r father’s letter. He, on that occasion, first gave vent to the very aw- 
fal passions of which he, indeed, appeared to be at times the helpless vic- 
tim. It seemed a strange thing to me that my dear young lady did not 
from that moment give up the idea of uniting her lite with his, but on the 
contrary, I am sure she loved him a great deal better from that very day. 

We returned home, but all happiness was over for us; tears and sleep- 
less nights replaced the pleasant days of joy and peace. Dear Mr. John 
Gordon kuew not what to say, or what todo. He informed me that Ma- 
jor Morven was a man whose character for violence and lawlessness was 
too well known to permit of any engagement betwixt him and Miss Gor- 
don. “She must forget him,”” he would say. I repeated this to my 
young lady. She smiled with some scorn on her face, and said,— 

“ Yes, when I meet his equal !” : : 

I never saw more seli-dependence on private judgment thanin the case 
of my dear lady. - 

This went on towards the end of the year. The new-year time drew 
on, and matters looked no better. Ou the 27th of December I went out, 
having occasion to visit a woman to whom we gaye such things as she 
stood in need of. I walked cver the moor, and reached the cottage of 
Nanny. That old woman, my dear children, is dead now - and I fo, ok 
py that she did not live to know the grief and sorrow’ that befell her 
young mistress in after times. When | came in I found her aloue; she 





a plain white gown, with white ribbons in her hair and breast, and in her 
hand she held white gloves, She smiled when she saw that I could not 
speak > no, not so much as aay one word. 

“‘ Dear Ellen, I am going to be married this morning. I bring you your 
gloves. Major Morven arrives here in an hour with a clergyman of the 
Church of England. You must be my bridesmaid. Quick! rise aud 
dress, but say nothing.” 

She walked out of the room, leaving me speechless. I took up the 
gloves. One of them contained a promise for a hundred pounds, and a 
letter, so kind that I cried for a long time after I had read it, although I 
was very angry, aud also very much frightened. | did not know what to do 
when Major Morven should arrive. Was I to forbid his entering the 
house? The house was not mine; and, indeed, he might bring soldiers 
with him; and moreover, a priest of the opposite belief, who, with a ring 
and some prayers, would soon have put me in the unlawful position of de- 
siring to separate a man and his wife. 

So I put on patience, and at the appointed hour I left my room; at the 
top of the turret-stair I paused, for [ heard voices beneath the adjoining 
window. Major Morven had arrived. His servant held a bay horse by 
the bridle ; a chaise-and-four stood at the door ; that servant, J ames Mack- 
intosh, was making signals to the servant girls, who were tittering at his 
broad jests. I heard him sing thus:— 


Fie! let us a’ be to the wedding, 
For there will be lilting there ; 
For Jock’s to be married to Jenny, 
The lass wi’ the gowden hair. 


I desired that the window might be shut, for I saw that he was an im- 
pudent fellow. I went down and found Major Morven alone with a gen- 
tleman in the dress ofa priest. I courtesied, and Major Morven shook 
hands with me kindly. On a table lay an open prayer-book, a white lin- 
en cloth was spread beneath it, and not three minutes after my young la 
dy came in alone. Not one word was said. She was very pale, but she 
stood up, and beckoned to me to stand behind her. I did so, and I had 
thus an opportinity of hearing the marriage-service as established by the 
Church of Engiand. I thought the words were very lovely, and I felt 
gratified to think that I might consider myself as one of those addressed 
as ‘‘Dearly beloved.” They were married, and only stopping to take a 
glass of wine anda slice of seed-cake, mv young lady retired with me for 
one instant, wrapped round her dress a silk mantle, and desired that one 
box, packed by herself, should be put into the chaise. She then told me 
that 1 was to arrange every thing; money was left to pay and discharge 
the servants: I was to pack her wardrobe and valuables, and rejoin her 
and her husband in Edinburgh on the tenth day after the one on which 
she left us so unexpectedly. 

” * * 

This is the true account of your father and mother’s marriage. I pray- 
ed to God that night with many tears for her that now is gone to rest. 

I metfyour parents in Edinburgh ; I found that it was settled that I was 
in future to reside with them. I was beyond measure happy to find my- 
self under Mr. Morven’s roof. She was looking as happy as if all that 
this frail earth can give was hers. 

“Is he not kind ?” was her continual question. 

I once replied, ‘‘ He would be a monster if he were not.” But I do not 
think this pleased Mrs. Morven, so foolish are we poor human beings 
when we are too fond. 

Little children, in the world that is yet to come there will be neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, there will be no soul loved more than 
another. Is it not, then, a vain and ungodly desire that leads our hearts 
to long for the sole worship and single love of another, as weak and mise- 
rable as we are ourselves ? 

Six months after Mrs. Morven’s marriage, Major Morven left the army. 
With the money that his wife had brought him in marriage he had _ pur- 
chased a small property in the Highlands; and in the month of October, 
we moved to the house which is now your home. 

Very beautiful your dear mother thought her dwelling; and, indeed, in 
this she was not deceived. Great mountains lie, you know, around the 
valley where you were born; and you will find a letter in the clasped vo- 
lume (No. 70) addressed to her beloved uncle. in which she expatjates in 
very warm terms on the beauty and loveliness of her home. Thus she 
says,—* Truly the lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places. My dear 
uncle, I wish you could see the glory that surrounds my Highland home. 
On all sides stand the everlasting hills, to the south lies a lake like a cost- 
ly mirror, and in this fine autumn weather the woods of Ardmore are 





SS 
glittering in a garniture of crimson and gold.” Again she says, in No. 30 
of the clas volume,—* May my dearest George be as sensible as he 
should be of the existence and fatherly care of Him who has adorned thig 
earth as a temple fit for his worship.” 

One year after your parents’ marriage you, my dear little George, were 
born. I received you into my arms, and have loved you dearly ever since, 
Your father and mother thought no one worth looking at but you. They 
saw no company, they lived for each other, and thought but of this pre. 
sent world and its engrossing loves. It is written, ‘‘ Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. Whoso loveth the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.” Now there are many ways of loving the 
world too fondly; to adore any of God’s perishing creatures is a sin, and 
a provoking of our heavenly Father’s wrath. More and more did Mrs. 
Morven love and worship the idol she had chosen. All things must give 
way to him. His passions, when he would strike a servant to the earth 
for a word, were in her eyes but a breath not worthy of being noticed. 
My children, remember you my words—no man who willingly lets his 
wrath daily get the better of his tongue and his temper, can feel sure that 
at the last he may not fall under the condemnation of Cain. “ Whosoever 
saith, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

It was in the autumn that your father went out shooting one day. On 
returning, he found that one of the servants had lamed a favourite horse 
I believe by some carelessness. His brow grew as black as 4 thunder- 
cloud. He swore, and struck the man to the ground. It was a savage 
and wicked thing. Iran to Mrs. Morven, I spoke with warmth; I told 
her to speak as she alone could to her husband. She excused him. 

Time passed on. You two younger children were born. They were 
denied nothing by their heavenly Father. Why were not the fear and 
the love of God in their hearts? They forgot itim, and He laughed in 
the day of their calamity. In the year 1788, in the autumn of that year, 
we heard that the house of the duke (the great house beyond Ardmore) 
was tobe furnished and got ready tor the reception of his grace and the 
duchess, and their guests. The noble party arrived in the middle of Sep- 
tember, and some very modish people from England came likewise. 
Now, at no time since their marriage had Major and Mrs. Morven entered 
into society, and it was not at first their wish to accept any invitations; 
but on the 2d of October there was to be a great entertainment given by 
the duke, to which the whole neighbourhood were invited. The sports 
were to take place in the open air, and at nightfall there were to be 
dances performed by torchlight in a tent, for the house is not a very large 
one, as you know. Your mother took me with her. She was dressed 
that day in a suit of slight mourning, for her aunt had died some months 
before. You, Mary, were then one year old. It was two o'clock when 
the company assembled. I had never seen so noble an assembly before. 
Her grace was dressed in a green velvet riding-habit, and a black hat and 
green plume. Your father was in the dress of a Highland gentlemen ; he 
frequently wore that apparel, and I thought it became his figure and 
suited his martial appearance. Before they set off that day Mrs. Morven 
came -into the room where her husband was, and said that she had re- 
ceived an invitation to sleep at the house of one Mr. Macfarlane, whose 
property lay between that ef the duke and Major Morven. He was to 
give beds likewise to some gentlemen who were not already provided 
for at the duke’s mansion. Major and Mrs. Morven were to stay there, 
and I was to occupy asmall closet in which I had before slept when stay- 
ing with Mr. Macfarlane and his lady. We set off, and arrived at the ap- 
pointed place at two, There were foot-races, ggmes of wrestling, and 
running, and the time passed very gaily and agreeably. At five a meal 
was prepared for high aud low, and as I took my place I saw, not far from 
the spot which I occupied, a face which | remembered well, though it 
had not been seen by me for several years. It was Mr. Grahame’s— hand- 
somer, darker, more manly, but still the same noble expression. He re- 
cognised us and bowed. His manners appeared to me so elegant that I 
thought all men seemed coarse and rude beside him. He had travelled, 
my dear children, which confers a polish of superior brilliancy on the 
individual who has enjoyed the privilege. He was speaking, and every 
one was listening to him. 

You must know, that in that year of 1788 there had been a famous trial 
in London. I know not the truths of the case, but it appears that one 
Mr. Hastings had oppressed and cruelly injured the natives of India. He 
had used great tortures to extract money and jewels from Indian queens 

and princes. He hadreturned home with coffers of gold and caskets of 
diamonds; one of his rooms was filled to the roof with rupees _ sil- 
ver coin which you have in the little cedar-wood box which smells so 
sweet), and I cannot tell you all the dreadful things which this Mr. Has- 
tings haddone. Now Mr. Grahame wasat this time secretary to an earl 
in great place and power, and he had been one of the spectators in West- 
minster Hall when Mr. Hastings was brought before judges and accused 
before all England for bis unjust wickedness. There was that day some 
ditference of opinion as to whether this gentleman were guilty of all the 
crimes laid to his charge. Mr. Grahame spoke very beautifully. He said 
that the blood of India cried to Heaven against us; that the Oriental pa- 
geantry of those who returned from the East laden with the spoils of the 
innocent was the fact that weighed most heavily iu the balance. He spoke 
of the gentle and dusky daughters of Indian royalty oppressed, and ter- 
tured, and despoiled, and there was a murmur of approbation when he 
ceased 1 looked at Major Morven. He looked contemptuously on the 
speaker, and angrily contradicted the accusation of cruelty. He spoke. I 
suppose, as many soldiers would think it right tospeak. He talked of 
the necessity of blood-shedding, and justified every effort to crush the re- 
bellious feelings of the natives. 

“India is ours by the right of conquest,” he cried ; “ ours by the sword 
ours by the blood shed tor its possession. It is well for you idle men, 
to sitat home and speak your fine orations on what you never saw. ” 

Mrs. Morven laid her hand on his arm, he pushed it away, and contin- 
ued to speak very quickly. The duchess said,— 

“Come, come, gentlemen, no more, if you please. 

dancing. ” 
She rose from table, ard we all followed. We went into a large tent 
adorned with the antlers of deer, with flags, and with evergreens, light- 
ed by torches of flaming pine-branches, and the bagpipes struck up a 
strathspey, It was past eleven before we lett the tent on our way to the 
house where we were to sleep; the night was fine, the glory of God shone 
in the sky, and the air of the hills was like the very breath of an angel. 
There was supper at Mr. Macfarlane’s. He wasa man given to much 
wine, and we left the gentlemen to sup alone. I was sitting in an aveet 
room in my night-dress, for it was now past one. I heard very loud talk- 
ing, I ran to the head of thestair. I wasvery muchfrightened, and there 
wasa great confusion near the dining-room, loud voices, words of rage, 
and at last a silence and a shot—a scream—and I ran to Mrs. Morven’s 
room. She was almost undressed, but tried to reach the door: she fainted 
with the dreadful fear which took possession of her heart. I knew not 
which way to turn, but at last a servant came to the door. 

“ What is it?—what is it 7” I cried. 
“The gentlemen have been fighting!” y 

At that moment a sound of shuffling steps came up the stair, and, tel- 

ling the woman to see after Mrs. Morven, I went to know the truth. I 

eatered the room where lay on a bed, surrounded by the people of the 

house, the unfortuyate victim of your father’s wrath and cruel rage. Mr. 

Grahme lay, his clothes dabbled in blood. Pointing to the place where 

stood Major Morven, he said twice, very earnestly,— 

“ You’re a bad man, Morven, you’rea bad man; you murdered me; you 

fired before 1 was ready !” 

Ican never Senate the horrer of that night; the daybreak found us 

all round the corpse, whispering and wondering as to the fate of the 

murderer. : 

It was at first vain to persuade Major Morven to fly; he considered 

himself in no manner of danger from the laws of the country ; and it was 

not until his wife fell on her knees before him that he would go. At 
last he fled,—with no signs, however, of fear, remorse, or dread. He 
said that he had been insulted, and had taken the revenge of a gentleman. 

We returned home the following day. You asked, my dear children, 

why papadid not come home,—you wondered why he was so long of re- 

turning, for a month passed over and we heard no news of him. At last, 
8» : 

late one evening in December, a man arrived on horseback. He brought 

a letter from Major Morven, who was in Scotland, and proposed return- 

ing home as if nothing had happened. Two days after he came. I can 

never describe the rapture ot his return. You mustremember his arrival, 
all of you! Not one week after that Mrs. Morven received an anony- 
mous letter ; this contained an earnest warning to Major Morven to tly, 
for there was a warrant out to arresthim. Every hour he was in danger 
and if once arrested there was no saying what the end might be. No 
attention was paid to this. On the 13thof December, 1788, we were 
seated at supper at nine o'clock, when footsteps were heard on the stair. 

Six men entered, and laid hold of Major Morven. He knocked down one 

mun, but was then hand cuffed like a malefactor, and conveyed down 

stairs. In ten minutes he was out of the house on the way to Inverness. 

There he was lodged in the county gaol, and the whole country was 10 

anxiety to witness the end of these things. Mrs. Morven was more 1r 

dignant than frightened ; no harm, she thought, could happen ; 1t was no 


business of the Goyernment to meddle in private quarrels, so she held 
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herself above the fears that distracted my heart unceasingly. We went 
to Inverness, and had lodgings in the town. Every day we stayed with 

r Morven, buthe was fretting at the confinement he endured with 
very little patience. L 

Jt was in the spring of the year that he was tried. The day drew near, 
and his counsel attended him: ‘The court was full of anxious spectators, 
and Mrs. Morven had so fully counted on an acquittal that she had 
ordered a supper at tbe hotel for herself and some of her triends. I 
wonder now at her blinduess, for there was condemnation on the face of 
every other body. She went to the court, and it was late, very late, 
belore they returned. I stayed at home with you, children. My God! 
can | ever forget thac night of unspeakable woe? The coach drew up to 
the door; Mrs. Morven was carried out into the room. She was faint, 
but the sight of me revived her. She howled out the words, “ Death ! 
death ! death!’ She dashed her dear body on the ground ; she groaned 
like one in great agony; and I could not at first understand what it 
was. 

“ Major Morvenis condemued,” said one at my side ; “ he has but ten 
days to make up his soul.” 

it was true ; your father was to suffer the death of a murderer and an 
outlaw. I did not see him at thattime; he was in the gaolstill, of course. 
By twelve o'clock that night Mrs. Morven had sunk intoa very heavy 
sleep, the consequence of her long and painful watching. I lay down at 
her side, and tried to forget in my slumber the awful truth my mind was 
alive to in my waking hours. L was roused soon after day-break by the 
voice of weeping. I started up—saw Mrs. Morven like one struggling 
with a power toomighty for her. She was sitting upright,—so pale, so 
very wun, that, as a stranger, I might not, perhaps, have immediately re- 
cognised her. She rese and dressed, and [ made her a cup of tea. As I 
offered it to her, a message came that one wished to speak with her on 
business that concerned Major Morven. She was all cold and trembling, 
but she begged the gentleman to come in and speak. Hedidso. He was 
a gentleman well kuown iu the law, | believe. He spoke kindly to us 
both. He told us fairly that the life of Major Morven was in imminent 
danger ; that the number of bloody and fatal duels that had of late taken 
place bad determined his majesty to make an example of the first who 
should be secured by the hand of the law ; and that it was thought the 
only hope for Mrs. Morven was to go herself to London, and, with a peti- 
tion in her hand, throw herself on the known clemency of our good Queen 
Charlotte. 

** My God!” cried Mrs. Morven, “ why did I not think of this before, 
long ago? I have lost so much time! Ellen, you will go with me? Oh, 
my dear, dear George !” 

She rose, distracted with her grief. Mr. Lyndesay said that he would 
arrange all things for her speedy departure. 

“1 will not see him !—oh, no! no!” she cried, before she went. “ Bat 
give him this!’ It was her bible, wetted with her tears. 

1 understood that it was conveyed to him, but I believe he jeft it at first 
unopened. Hesaw his children twice during our absence. We tra- 
velled post to London. We stopped not—no, not for one hour; for 
our errand was one of life and death. Mrs. Morven touched nothing 
but dry bread and cold water the whole of the five days which we took 
to reach London. It was nine o’clock when we reached our journey’s 
end. I remembera story of a young woman ia humble life who creweiied 
on foot from Scotland to beg for the life of her sister, and to whom the 
pardon was granted. God alone can know the agonies of my entreaties 
for the precious lifeof Major Morven! It was to the house of a friend of 
Mr. Lyndesay’s that we had been directed to go,—a house in Cheapside. 
Our letter was first sent in, and in a few minutes Mr. Churchill came to 
the chaise-dvor. 

“ I beg you instantly alight !” 

“ Where is the me ”T paid. 

“ At Windsor,” he replied. 

: i og Windsor! Thea horses on for Windsor to-night—now—directly !” 

“ Not surely to-night ?” 

ee muttered Mrs. Morven. 

er teeth were closed as it they were loc ; he , 
shattered, that her silence was of a Bar plage eet 
had been. We took her out; she was led up stairs. Horses were ordered 
—four horses, directly. In the meantime we poured some wine fs 
a throat, though [ repented of this afterwards, for it roused and inflamed 
pos = of her agony. All was dene as silently as we could, and as 

“ It the queen has gone to her rooms 2ar it wi 
you should see her to-night,” said Mr. ce 
made a sign of acquiescence. 


: Churchill to — ne sory ei 
wrote, *r hi ictati iti 
of which you will tiud a correct copy in Rape ere co apa es nok 
page. It was written, and putinto the hand of Mrs Morven W led 
her down stairs, and again we entered the chaise. | took with me - te 
ratives, and we set out. The rapid movemeut of the chaise, the lighted 
Streets, the bustle of a large city, even at that time of the night excited 
the head of Mrs. Morven. She began to speak—to cry—to let up and 
down the glasses—to usk where she was, what entertainment Pe was 
golug to; aud this lasted till we reached the country, lighted only by 
the stars, and we drove faster and faster. And, oh, how “did I long tor 
the eloquence necessary to gain a royal ear! how deeply did I mourn 
for my trequent careless approaches to a throne of redeeming grace, when 
rawing hear an earthly monarch, in the exceeding fear of that miserable 
night ! It was midnight as we reached the castle-gates ; there was no ad- 
mission even to be granted. But our despair was bold. Mrs. Morven 
sprang out of the chaise, and showing her petition, implored that it might 
only be sent to meet the gracious eyes of her majesty. At last we were 
admitted, and we passed up through the courts and terraces. How little 
do we know what we may have to perform in this world! Had I been 
told one year before that I should live to go to the king’s palace and 
speak face to face with Queen Charlotte, I should scarcely ‘have believed 
= You shall hear every word that passed, as far as i can remember 
gall pie a _——- — the petition was taken trom us 
weer yt haga gach a8 silence for ten minutes. I have always 
vught since that one verse of the Revelation of St. John can alone des- 
cribe that stillness ; it is in the 8th chapter, at the 1st verse,—“ and there 
was silence in Heaven for the space of half-an-hour.” I hope it ma 
please the Lord never to put my faith to so sore a trial agai - l that 
doubting silence. A last a ladycame down. Shes 0ke pasindiy Aa 
“ The Queen desires to see you, but you must nae lose aay tans,” 


We walked after her thr 
© 3 ough great space ether of r 
halls, or galleries, it would be in : nyt cert recaggd lftermon, 


impossible tor me to tell 
; ell you. At last we 
reached a door, and we stopped. Mrs. Morven clung hae to my arm 
There was a moment’s pause, and then we were told t a Jy ; 
- he i , 0 eter. can 
og ze no account of the room: it was largeand light. I only remem 
> 5 > > i a ; ¥ 5 ? : . 
pos Q hed bs a4 oy ap get before thein. I did not know at first 
e three ladies in the room might | 
wg te hee c ught be the queen ; but I saw the 
asi se draw back, and a lady standing alone. She held the paper in 
we mand. She was half in undress, for the night was far advanced. and 
= > . ye) wal wel bd 
= — had been removed, Her hair, I remember, was unpowdered 
= ay on a neck. She stood before a great mirror : a book lay on the 
ressing-table. She had a ver le: 701 ; ( 
ing aud avery pleasant voice, and ; 2 
atubilisy. I 7 a manner of sweet 
“ . ; te ; 
aa chair, Miss ,’ she said. I cannot recollect the name she used 
a rs. Morven sank down speechless. I was forced to speak,—and, in- 
eod, I was no longer frightened. ; 
“We entreat your j ‘ 
Ww at your majesty’s gracious mercy, and th selves 
the king’s clemency !” . ” merry 
wa Morven fell on her knees. 





18 The queen bent forward, and kindly 
ity 

No, no, that must not be ; 
Say. The king is firm.” 


“Oh ho! i g 
»ho! no! no y cried Mrs. SNLOTYV a i i 
th at A h : rd Mor en, half understanding the words 


but you ask an impossible thing, I grieve 


Rhennts on he ; “the king will forgive us! Only try—only try! Go to 
im! ° “tok I have three children at home in Scotland! Go to 
i Pg y go—only go! Oh, God help me to speak !” 

dressing gen quite forgotten, in her distraction, whom she was ad- 
“Bring © queen said to her attendant,— 





s0me water ] > 
to the king.” ater for her, and tell Colonel 
The g] 
_ deren oy of me was brought, but Mrs. Morven could hardly see or 
the wanes ss ; le shook her head violently from side to side, and dashed 
tke ithe floor without intending to do so: some even fell on the 
q = 8 Wrapper. . 
ever mi ‘ : : 
for this pean: never mind,” she said. “TI feel more than I can express 
how t tl ady's distress, but there have been so many fatal duels [ 
tthe king is firm. It is no use, I fear.” 


I am coming to speak 


“Oh, not 
: »noO: no! no! Only gom—¢ <a , 
king will not refuse y g0—only go! Go! go!—do but go! The 


us, for 1 : else Soda ” 
“T will ’ 10 one else but God can help us!” 
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“TI feel for < said the queen, laying her hand on Mrs. Morven’s arm. 
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mind, I fear.” 


8, but it is not in iny power to alter the king’s 








to and fro, like one beside herself with very great agony. The ladies 
spoke once or twice in a low tone, but I did not hear what they said. 
Thus five minutes passed. Now five minutes we are accustomed to speak 
of as a very short and insignificant space of time, but it appeared to me 
like a whole hour. There was a clock opposite to me, and the hands 
were poiuting at twenty minutes past twelve when the queen re-entered 
her chamber. She was crying, for she had a feeling heart. The queen 
still held in her hand the paper. ’ ; 

“ The king is firm in his decision: it is impossible to change it. He is 
full of grief, but he lias a duty to erform.” ‘ 

“ Let me see him—only reach his presence!” cried Mrs. Morven. “He 
will not refuse me! It is a murder: no man has a right to take another's 
life !”’ 

“ Ah, my poor Mrs. Morven, that is why the king must punish on this 
occasion !”’ 

Mrs. Morven screamed, and fell on her face. 
wrapper, like one drowning at sea. 

“As you hope for mercy from God, as you hope to see heaven, do not 
force me away! Once more, just once more, go, go - 

“T cannot, cannot go!” : 

“Mercy! mercy! mercy! queen ; only take me to the king! Just for 
one moment—I will stay no longer! Save us, saveus! No one else can 
—oh, no one else!” : 

“Your majesty must dismiss this poor woman,” whispered a lady. 
“Do not say it!’ she cried. “Just one word more! You shall not 
force me away! I will stay !—I will !—I will stay !” 

“She is becoming quite violent,” said a lady to ine; “ you had better 
advise your friend to go.” 

You can have no idea of how dreadful a sight this was. The queen 
had to turn away her face, and Mrs. Morven was compelled to leave her 
royal presence, and the door was shut. It was all over, our cries were 
unheard, and in a few minutes we were standin without the castle-gates. 
The chaise was in the road, Mrs. Morven was lifted into it. Horses for 
Londen were ready at the inn, not five minutes’ walk from where we 
were. It was allover! Our prayers were unavailing before God and 
man. There remained no hope ter Major Morven. So will the unre- 
deemed stand without the fold at the last great day, when Christ shall 
come with the angels of Heaven in the clouds and great glory. In that 
great and celestial company will (1 believe) appear the glorified soul of 
her who prayed in vain for mercy. Let us so live, that we may meet her 
face on the resurrection-day with joy and not with sorrow ! 

Now, indeed, all our desire was to return to the north in time to see 
once more in life the one condemned to die. We were, however, com- 
pelled to sleep in London a few hours. Mrs. Morven was quite exhaust- 
ed. Mr. Churchill and his family were all that was kind and considerate 
to our sorrows. He said,— 

“It is so infamous a case of duelling that the sentence is but just. In 
my opinion, Mrs. Morven should be prevented from seeing her husband. 
I think that it may kill her.” 

I thought so too, but it was no one’s duty to prevent their meeting, and 
we set off that night again. We travelled towards the north with the 
greatest speed. At every town I saw that Mrs. Morven expected to hear 
that a pardon had been printed and published. Alas, no! the real bitter- 
ness of death was yet yet to come to her. It was fine spring weather ; 
the fields were full of lambs, and there were leaves on the trees. We 
reached Inverness, and alighted at the lodging where you all were, my 
little children. But you did not see your mamma. 

I will tell you now about the last time that I ever saw your father. 
We stayed au hour with him; no longer time was permitted for our last, 
last interview. 

Major Morven looked thin, and certainly older, but I saw no other 
change. He had made his will, and looked serene and composed. Her 
suid that his mind was not disturbed, except by having to leave his dearest 
wife and his children; that, for his part, he could not see any blame at 
his door,—the young man had sought his fate. He only feared his wife’s 
grief might hurt her health; but, sooner or later, all must part. 

“ But, George,—my George, you believe in God?—You believe that we 
shall meet in another world ?” 

“ As to that,” he replied, “I have never been enabled to satisfy my 
mind, nor have I sought conviction ; but still I look forward to seeing 
you again.” 

His wife clasped him in her arms. 

“Oh, my dear, dear George, would to God I might die for you! What 
good shall my life do me when you are gone ?” 

“ Mary,” he said, “ you have your children, and they must depend on 
you. Love them, Mary,as you have loved me, and speak of me to them, 
for no one else will!” 

Oh who can describe the parting of the two who so fondly toved each 
other! Itis hard to parton a sick bed,—it is hard to part when the 
strong ties of life are slowly unwound one by one from our bleeding 
hearts; but to part before a painful and sh uneful death, without one 
beam of God’s love in the heart, this is grief which must pass all under- 
standing ;—for then man stands beneath the wrath of God; and Major 
Morven, my dear children, died not as a Christian should wish to die, but 
with the haughty heart of a heathen,—strong, proud, and cold. 

His hair was given to his wife, but she never saw his body. We left 
the town two days after his death, and long, long were the days of bitter 
mourning and weeping. But let me add, that unchangeable is He who 
hath said, “I will be a very present help in time of trouble.” The care 
of you, my dear children, became the sole thought of Mrs. Morven,—not 
that she bad forgot her love for the dead, for hers was the love of a fond 
and a faithful heart. 

I shall now refer you to the clasped volume, from page 40 to page 70, 
where I have set down the remarks, instructions, advices, and passages of 
Scripture most beloved of your mother. Read these pages attentively, 
for they were written for yourinstruction. Many weary and lonely hours 
I beguiled in retracing these memorials. I have seemed to live the days 
over again,—Time has softened down the bitterness of my sorrow. And, 
oh, if in recounting to you these past days, | may be an humble instrument 
in the hand of Providence to engraft upon your minds the duties of love, 
gentieness, and peace, then the hours I have passed in the delineation 
ot all I have witnessedwill be more than compenasted,—then shall I say 
that I have not laboured in vain,—then shall I not blush for having ven- 
tured to appear before you in the semblance of an author. As long as 
those words, “ Ellen, take care of my children!” are sounding in my ears, 
the welfare and happiness of you, dear little children, will ever occupy 
my mind, and my heart will never cease to pray that God will bless and 
prosper you !—Fraser’s Mag. 


She clung to the queen’s 


—_——_p———— 


THE FAIRY CUP. 


Many years ago, when the people on the earth were free, and it took 
less to make a prince or a princess than it does in the present day; when 
people were rich upon a little, and everything was rightfully their own 
that they could catch; either in the wild woods or in the silver stream ; 
when a king was the positive representative and head of the people, and 
so independent as to care very little about any body, and when plenty 


house or land if he happened to be strong enough to kick the envied 
possessor out—who, acknowledging might to be right, merely shrugged 
his shoulders and wended his way to pastures new, or sought one weaker 
than himself, and served him in like manner as he had been served by 
his stronger neighbour, when knocking out a man’s brains was thought 
rather a spirited thing, and the murderer was rewarded accordingly by 
being calied anything but his real title. 

Oh! happy “ many years ago,” called by us the Golden Age, for no 
other reason than for the great scarcity of that metal, which, in its ebun- 
dance, with strange anomaly, has only produced this Iron Age, which ap- 
pears every day to get more rusty. 

Oh! that now was “a good while ago,” when romance walked with 
stately step through the wild woods and rocky passes, and you had a 
chance, if you could knock hard, of striking down some spark, and taking 
possession without question of his air-built castle. Oh, happy times, 
when you never went to law, that not being invented, but to loggerheads, 
which is much the same thing, only leaving more for the combatants. 

In those days—when all the world lived by what we call, in the refine- 
ment of this age, robbery, merely because now everything seems, in the 
most unaccountable manner, to be claimed by somebody—a man might 
ride through the luxuriant woods and lovely Jules glades, occasionally 
meeting witha fat buck that he could shoot down at his mighty will and 
pleasure, and dine thereon without asking my lord or my lady, then 
calmly take a nap under the spreading branches of some noble tree, up- 
on a bed of most unexceptiouable moss, and all without anything to pay 
for trespassing. . 

Even the authors and poets of that day were to be envied; for they had 
the power of publishing their own works, and getting a very good living 
by it. One of these envied beings was indeed a whole circulating library 
in himself; for when any impatient damsel or expectant cotet ie languish- 
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great origin ofour present newspapers for through them alone, collecti 
as they did, all the news in their wanderings, could be obtained the chit- 
chat and murders of the province: and, considering their opportunities, 
they did not lie more than their printed representatives of the present 
day, which is certainly » chalk in their favour. All this ability was re 
warded with the warmest corner, the deepest flagon, and the finest cut 
from the chine. This is not often the case with the poets of this miserable 
age, who foolishly print their effusions, and stay at home in their garrets, 
very often without any dinner at all. 

Pleasant times, indeed, were they for all erring humanity. Young gen- 
tlemen of expensive habits, and irregularity in their cash payments, instead 
of being summoned themselves, summoned the devil, who immediately 

ut in an appearance, took a little I. O. U. of them, to be claimed at some 
indefinite period: and lo! they were again free to run out the reel of 
their folly to the end. 

Now, young gentlemen go to the devilin a very different way, certainly 
in one less romantic. 

Fairies, of a kind and beneficent nature, took under their particular 
care, young handsome travellers, who did not travel as they do in the 
present day, for any particular house, but who went out to seek their for- 
tunes—rather an indefinite term certainly. But in that golden time there 
were a great many waifs and strays, almostcrying ‘come take me” upon 
every highway. So that aman blessed witha sharp wit and a sharp 
sword—tor a little fighting was often necessary—might tumble, as it 
headlong into luck, and find himself the husband of some princess, 
the owner of a castle of very respectable rubble and limestone. 

Gold, then, was pointed out by amiable gnomes, who did not know 
what to do with it themselves, enriching some fortunate mortal who had 
lost his way and his inheritance. Kings and bank clerks are now the o 
privileged ones who are allowed to gloat upon so much collected trea- 
sure. 

In fine, then, there was enough for every body and to spare. Those 
kind beings have all gone into some more refined sphere than this matters 
of-fact world ; railroads and bricks and mortar have desecrated their little 
shady nooks and gold-burthened caverns, and all that we have got left is 
the sweet remembrances of their freaks and goodness, ‘ Once upona 
time.” 

Therefore I love to rake up the old stores of my memory, and introduce 
to my readers some few of those quaint mortals, for, that they did exist 
and 4 exist now, there can be little doubt, or how otherwise conld their 
private histories and actions have beenchronicled in all our early works, or 
been the censtant theme of the ancients, whoare our authority in all learn- 
ing and accomplisuments, even in the presentday? If we doubt their 
Nips, and gnomes, and fairies, why do we believe their Heros and Lean- 
ders, their Antonies, their Cleopatras, and a host of other historical beings ? 

I would not, for the world, tear out the early leaves from my of 
life, for | have to turn to them too often to solace me for the many after 
pages of sorrow and gloom that fate has chronicled with her changeful 
pen. So, reader, you must let me lead you back into fairy land, and I 
will show you pictures both pleasing and instructive. In my experience 
I have fuund that it would be as well if we could be children oftener than 
we are. ? 

# Without further lament over what has gone by, fix your eyesupon my 
erratic page and see what is to come. 


THE FAIRY CUP. 


“Once upon a time” there dwelt in the soft green shadows of a 
primeval wood a happy woodman, named Hubert, with his little wife 
and russet-cheeked children. It was the sweetest little nest the eye could 
rest on. Its peaked thatched roof was mossy and green from the earl 
dews shed by the overhanging gigantic trees, that stretched their 
branches over its lowly roof, to shelter it from the storm, like the mother- 
bird spreading her wings over her callow brood. Its little twinkling 
casement caught the first rays of the morning sun, and sparkled in 
the most cheering mauner, whilst the curls of the graceful smoke rolled 
playfully amidst the gnarled branches, and lost itself amidst abundant 
foliage, startling young birds in their airy nests with its sweet odour. 
Oh, it was a happy-looking spot. It seemed the very dwelling of peace, 
who flies from the palace and the turmoiling crowd, to find only in the 
simplicity of Nature a fitting resting-place for her pure spirit. 

And here she dwelt indeed; simple love pointed out the spot; peace 
sat upon their threshold, whilst contentment gave a zest to all their 
enjoyments. ‘There could be no solitude there; for the ringing laugh of 
childhood disturbed the echoes of the deep vistas of the forest, and the 
birds answered from the high branches to the happy notes of the gam- 
bollers beneath them. . 

The mother watched them in their play as she plied her wheel, whilst 
a happy smile played in her eyes with a brightness so full of love and 
fondness that the last ray of the sinking sun retired in dudgeon at being 
surpassed by the holy light. : 

The night stalked forth over hil! and valley, stretching his long and 
shadowy arms afar and near as he gathered up the daylight into his dark 
wallet, when Hubert turned his weary footsteps to the home that has 
been pictured. He plodded through the tangled path with a heavy 
tread, but still he whistled out a blithesome air, for his heart was 
on the path before him, and he thought of nothing between himself and 
his home. 

But there was something in his path that, envying his sturdy step and 
lightsome heart, cowered with spite amidst the underwood, and threw 
forth before him the twining thorny brambles to delay him on his ux « 
It was one of the evil fairies of the wood, a spirit that gathered the deadly 
bright berries from the branch and mixed them in a huge stone caldron 
in the deep recesses of the rocky ravine, always dogging the footsteps of 
mortals to persuade them with fascinating wiles, to drink from her fairy 
cup, which quickly destroyed the charm of all beside in nature; for so 
strong was the draught that it made the dark yawning precipice appear 
to the bewildered sight of the drinker a luring field of sweet-scented. 
flowers, and bright rippling brooks, until, in his insanity, the poor deluded 
victim eoceral himself and all he loved, and found too late that he had 
sold himself as slave to his wily and deceitful tempter. 

At a sudden turn of his path he started, on beholding at the foot of a 
gnarled tree, a beautiful female figure, with a dress of filmy texture, 
girded with a bright cineture round her yielding waist, her beautiful 
limbs appearing and disappearing under the transparent folds like those 
of a swimmer who disports himself amidst the green waves of the sea. 
She arose with downcast looks as he timidly approached. Her bright 
eyes fell asif with timid modesty, and the deepe roseate tinge of her 
enamelled cheek grew deeper under his ardent gaze. 

Hubert dotfed his cap, as this beautiful being rose from her recumbent 
posture, but stood irresolute and embarrassed by the awe-inspiring charms 
of the creature before him. At last, after gazing for a moment more, he 
summoned up his courage and addressed her. “ Lady,” said he, “ fear 
me not, I will not harm you ; if you have wandered from your home, or 
missed your friends in the intricacies of the forest, you can have no surer 
guide than your humble servant.” ; ; ’ 

A smile flitted like a bright light across the fair face of the fairy, her lips 
unclesed, and forth issued 2 voice as melodious and enchanting as the 
softest flute. 

“ Child of the earth,” said she, “these woods are my home ; I am the 
spirit of perfect happiness. Behold my magic eup.” As she spoke, she 
held up to his view a small cup of rare workmanship, formed in the fash- 
ion of the wild blue bell. It sparkled with a re lustre at every 
movement, as drops of liquor fell like diamonds from its brim. “ This 
cup,” continued she, * was given me by the fairy Hope, who never looks 
behind her, that past sorrows and misfortunes may not cast a shadow on 
the future. Without hope mortals would all wither and die in the black 
iding-star 


valley of despair; she was sent to encourage them as a 
through the troubles of the world, that they might reach e abode of 
perfect happiness. Few mortals meet with me while living. 1 appear 


occasionally, and let them drink of my cup, when I think they deserve 
trom their goodness od ae hae: “my in the godlike draught. You have L 
chosen to be one of the favoured; drink, then, and you shall become t- 
er than the king; your burthen shall be as down upon your back, and your 
feet shall lose their weariness; your heart shall bound with the full pulse 
of felicity, and you shall be borne away upon wings stronger than those 
of the mighty eagle.” ‘ 
Hubert hesitated as the bright being held the cup still nearer to his 
grasp. His extended hand appeared as ready to clutch it, but doubts and 
fears withheld him from grasping its slender stem. Another moment of 
indecision, and it was presse within his palm! . 
“Drink, mortal!” said she, “ and become almost as immortal as myself. 
[t will encase your heart with armour impervious to the shafts of care, and 
raise your crest to the bearing of the fearless warrior. You shall be no 
longer serfand vassal, but the lord of all that surrounds you ; seeing throu h 
its influence the hidden treasures of the world that now unheeded spark ie 
heueath your feet; where the gnomes who hate mankind, have hidden it 
from the sight of all but those who have courage to face the dangers of 
the Fairy world.” The fiends of avarice and ambition seized upon the 
heart of the.simple woodman. To be rich! to be great! pertect happi- 
ness! what golden promises! The soft bewitching voce of the fairy still 
whispered with silvery tones in his ear the fascinating words. Foolish 
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mortal ! 
. ~ 
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was he not already richer than a king in the love of his wife and 
; was he not great in his honest simplicity ; and had he not en- 
t happiness beneath the roof of his lowly sequestered cot. 
for one moment upon the lustrous eyes of the being before 
him, and, as if fascinated, drained the magic goblet at a draught. 

What gushes of enrapturing pleasure rushed through his bounding 
ee aren seemed to delight as he yielded the cup to the 
read of his tempter. 

The vistaed trees saleed as it were, from their rugged forms into tow- 
ering pillars of shining marble of the most dazzling whiteness; the green- 
sward rolled like waves beneath his feet, and he stood, with the myste- 
rious being by his side, upon a flight of porphyry steps that led to a pa- 
— le omar war terraces, towering in their magnificence even to the 

jue arch of the heavens. 

The load fell from his shoulders, and was seen no more; the tremor left 
his heart as he gazed upon the wonders around him, and he felt as if he 
had wings that would carry him to the topmost height of that wondrous 

e. Vases tempted him on either hand, laden with the treasures of 
the mine, whilst jewels invaluable were scattered at his feet in numbers 
vieing with the pebbles on the sea-shore. Music, soft and delicious, 

ped his senses in a delicious delirium, ever and anon swelling into a 
lively measure, prompting him to bound forward in a wild and rapid dance, 
As he OS ae though the magnificent halls, the attendant fairy kept 
plying im with draughts from her bewildering goblet of sapphire ; until 
» grown bolder at every draught, tore it from her grasp and quatfed 
with a maddening delight the precious liquid ; when suddenly the palace 
and its wonders quivered before his eyes like motes in the sanbeam, and 


—<* melting into splendid rainbow tints, sank into a black and sud- 
darkness—the rest was all oblivion ! 


_The voice of lament rang through the forest as Hubert’s wife bent over 
his unconscious form; the cry of children arose shrilly on the night-air, 
and awakened him to a half-dreamy consciousness. A stare of almost 
idiotcy upon his pale and haggard face as he gazed at the miserable 
and distracted group that surrounded him, made their fond hearts turn 


They had sought for hours for him in the mazes of the forest, and at 
last discovered him apparently dead at the foot of an aged oak. With 
trembling and uncertain foot he accompanied them to his home, mutter- 
eae words as he went, to the dismay of his fond wife and children. 
When they arrived at their hitherto peaceful home, he sank powerless up- 
on the humble pallet, and fell into a deep slumber. 

The next morning harsh words, for the first time, mswered to his wife’s 
anxious inquiries as to what had been the cause of his strange accident. 
Without tasting the morning simple meal, he shouldered his axe, and 
wended his way to the recesses of the forest, leaving a deep shadow over 
the brightness of his home. As he disappeared through the trees, his wife 

her little ones to her breast and wept aloud. 


Days and months, weary and sad, rolled on, and the noble form of the 
woodman became a wretched ruin. He saw his once-loved cot and its 
inhabitants, withering daily befure his eyes, yet still he sought the fasci- 
nating being who gave hima fleeting heaven for a lasting pain. The 
drooping wretch no longer raised his hand to labour, but lingered listless- 
ly through the glades of the forest, craving for the appearance of the be- 


ing who was to lead him, at such fearful cost, to the lands of vision and 
madness. 


Morning, with her resy fiagers and balmy breath, opened the wild flow- 
ers through the woods and valleys, shooting as if in sport her golden ar- 
rows through the whispering leaves, startling the birds from their sleep 
to sing their early matins. 

Night gathered up the dark fulds of her robe, and retreated majestical - 
ly before the coming light, leaving her sparkling gems of dew trembling 
upon every stem and flower. 


With dowucast look and melancholy brow came the young mother ; 


her eye beheld not the flowers that strewed her path, aud her ear 
was deaf to the early songs of the birds; tears trembled on her 
eyelids, and fell unconsciously down her pale cheek. Her lingering step 
ceased as she approached a rustic basin, formed of rude blocks of stone, 
into which the water had been turned from some nei hbouring springs. 

_ Asshe raised the vessel which she carried in her ious to immerge it 
in the sparkling waters, she was startled by seeing them bubble and rise 
until they leaped over their stone boundary in copious streams to her 
feet. Hardly had she time to wonder at this strange phenomenon, when 
she beheld a dwarf-like figure rise from the midst. te was dressed in a 
quaint costume and looped-up hat, which was dripping with moisture, 
apparently not at all to his inconvenience, for he leaned upon the edge of 
the basin, while his little figure continued still half submerged, with a 
comfortable and satisfied look. 

As she continued to gaze at the odd object before her, undetermined 
whether to stay or fly, he politely raised his hat, and bade her uot be alarm- 
ed. “For I have come out,” said he, “ this morning on purpose to meet 
you, and to try and remedy the sorrow which is devouring you. I say 
‘ remedy,’ for you must understand I am the natural universal doctor. In 
fact,” continued he, while a sly smile passed across his comic little face, 
“your human doctors apply to me upon all occasions; indeed, without 
me they could not exist, though they never let their patients kuow it, for, 
if they did, they would all, poor deluded wretches! come direct to me, 
and ruin the whole of the fraternity. 

“‘T have more power than any sprite, fairy, or gnome that exists; the 
whole earth itself is under my control. These mighty trees would never 
raise their towering heads without me; no flower would bloom at their 
rugged feet, nor would the soft mossy carpet so grateful to your feet live 
for a moment if I did not sustain it by my magic aid. I am ordained to 
pos continual good wherever I am present. I creep amidst the wild 

owers and bid them bloom; I climb the snake-like vine, and hang it 
with the rich clustering grape, and all the fruits of the earth await my 
summons to burst their bonds and yield their treasures to the human 
race. 

_ “I wander into other lands, and bear back rich argosies laden with 
jewels and gold to deck the brow of noble beauty; I dash down from 
rocky heights headlong, to fertilize the teeming valleys; my voice is 
heard like the roariug thunder, and anon like the sofiest music in the 
shady solitudes, as 1 whisper on my way through the reeds and the 
water-lilies. Where I am not all must droop and die. 

“I have watched yon long, when you sought me in your early days of 
happiness and love, until young blossoms like yourself sprung up around 

ou, and paddled with their tiny feet in my cool and pers Br, waters. 
Then your song was of the merriest measure, but now the echoes mourn 
in silence the absence of your melodious voice, and your sighs alone 
break the stillness. Your pale face has been resented ti these waters, 
until I felt and knew that some blight had fallen upon your happiness 
which as yet had never shrunk under the cankering breath of care. 

“A little bright rill, that had wandered to play with the wild blossoms 
in this wood, returned to me, and, prattling by my side, told me of the 
dreadfal delusion under which your hitherto good and stalwart husband 
laboured. I watched him as he came, with dejected look, so unlike his 
former self, to lave his burning brow in my cooling waters. I quickly 
saw what fairy demon’s hand had destroyed the goodly form and noble 
heart of my poor woodman. Here was the shadow that fell over your 
pure brow, drained your young heart, and silenced the song that made 
this no longer a solitude. 


«Listen to me,” continued he, “and I will endeavour to save him. If 
you can persuade him by the eloquence of your love, aud the picture of 
the ruin that day by day encompasses your all, to attend strictly to my 
warning. I will rescue him from the overpowering spell of the fascinating 
demen that enthrals him. 

“I will give him a talisman so powerful that the scales shall drop 
a his eyes, and his destroyer appear in her own proper hideous colours, 
pty he has any love left for «eed whose sole dependence is on him, 
a cprestuntly baffle all attempts made to seduce him again into the 

Vicious dreams and indolence.” 
Lupa De serelnded, he sank beneath the waters. 1 
nt nd ~ 1ope beating in her heart, and her eyes fixed upon the 
oss maa y rose to the surface, doubting almost whether what she 

‘A _ was not a delusion of her distracted brain. 

i. og en page a and the benevolent sprite again appeared, holding 

“Take thie y eeaiting a liquid that shone like a pure diamoud. 

+ ake tis, and let your husband keep it with him. and when the de- 
ieding demon approaches him, to mystify him with her machinations, let 
him drink from the small aperture in this globe, and he will instantly see 
her in her demoniac form. Let him persevere, and she will fly from him 
and you and he will be saved and restored to pence, Farewell.” ; 

As she clas d the bottle with eager hand, he sank amidst a thousand 
sparkling bubbles, and she was alone. Quickly she sped through the 
tangled way, for her feet were winged by love, and by hope that had long 
lain drooping. The a a door was soon reached, where sat. the pale 

form of her husband, his bloodshot eyes turned languidly towards her as 
she approached. But he was soon roused trom his listless posture by 
Seeing the excitement of her manner, aud listening to her strange tale, 


The young wife stood 








which he would have doubted, had not she shown him in triumph the 
—_ globe given her by the sprite of the spring. 

_ Her almost childish delight, strange to say, hardly met with a response 
in his bosom, for the charm of his daily enchantments he seemed to feel a 
hesitation to relinquish ; they appeared to his bewildered sense all that 
was worth living for. 

; Her heart sank with almost a death-like pang, but she bade him driuk 

from the jewel-like bottle. A deep shudder shook his attenuated frame 

as he did so. Que moment, and his pallid features flushed as he beheld, 
for the first time, the ruin and desolation of hishome. He stood an abash- 
ed and guilty man before his loving wife and little innocent children. 

Hubert armed with good resolves and his stout axe, again entered the 
forest, his heart palpitating with an indescribable feeling, as if in doubt 
of the power of the talisman to shield him from the fascination of his 
deluder. Hardly had the stroke of his axe awakened the echoes of the 
forest, when though a shady vista, he saw the light form of the fairy trip- 
ping over the greensward, with upraised cup and joyous laugh, as she re- 
coguised him at his labour. Strange thrills rushed through his frame as 
she approached nearer and nearer ; strange thoughts hovered in his mind 
of throwing his wife’s talisman from him, and ouce more clasping that 
tempting cup that shone even in the distance like a bright amethyst. 

Buta ae ae fell over the bright torm,aud her resplendent eyes glared 
with a fiendish look as it approached nearer to the spot. 

He seized the talisman, and drank of its pure and bright contents. On 
the instant, the forms ot his wife and children encircled him in fond union, 
as a barrier between him and the evil spirit. Again he drank, and as he 
did so, shuddered with horror as he beheld a lambent flame rise from the 
hitherto craved goblet of the fiend. 

The beautiful locks which played round the brow of the false one, 
twined into writhing snakes, bright burning scales rose upon her fair 
bosom, her face became distorted with horrible passion. Hubert could 
behold no more; he placed his land across his eyes to shutout the fiend, 
and in a moment he was alone. 

That night, as the moon threw hemsilver tribute on the rippling waters 
of the lowly well, Hubert stood with his arm around the waist of his happy 
wife. They were silent and expectant. They both hoped to see the 
benevolent being who had given them the powerful talisman to free them 
from the destroying spirit. 

They saw him pot, but a voice fell on their listening ears, saying. 

“Go, Hubert, and be happy in the love of your children. True happi- 
ness dwells ouly with the innocent and temperate. The talisman I gave 
you is the pure water of the earth, that yields it for the good of all nature 
animate and inanimate, on its bosom. 

“ The Fiend you have excaped is called Intemperance.”— Alfred Crow- 
quill. 


THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 
A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 
Continued from Albion of June 17. 
XXL—THE MISSIONARIES. 


But the principal business of the love-feast yet remained to be transact- 
ed; aud from a sudden movement of expectation through the crowd, it 
soon became evident that the moment for its accomplishment was at 
hand. 

The king once more appeared in the midst of the congregation, arrayed 
in his robes of state, and surrounded and attended by his great ofticers 
and his Trabants. He was prepared upon this occasion to make a grand 
impression upon the spectators. Standing with one band resting on the 
hilt of his sword, and with the other uplifted in the air, he addressed the 
people in a loud, clear voice. It was a single interrogatory. 

“Children of Zion! are you willing and ready, one and all, to live and 
die for the faith?” 

The response was like the roar of the surging sea—‘ We are ready 

When this shout had died away, a new prophet, named Wharendorf, 
advanced from out of the multitude, and stood in front of the king and 
the people. Every day brought forth new prophets, and Wharendorf 
had already acquired a sort of local influence which attracted attention 
to his motions. 

“ Thus saith the Spirit,” he exclaimed, straining his naturally shrill 
voice to its height, ‘thus spake the Spirit—“ Choose out men from 
amongst the sanctified people, and send them forth to preach the word, 
aud to obtain from the brethren in other regions a host to deliver Zion 
from the hands of the Philistines. He who refuseth,” continued the pro- 
phet, deepening his voice two a most solemn and lugubrious base, “ who- 
soever refuseth to obey this word at the mouth of the prophet, let him 
die the death !” 

It might have been easily seen that all this was a preconcerted plan, 
but the people accepted it as a divine revelation; and a buzz of supersti- 
tious awe broke out from the congregation. 

The prophet having delivered himself of his mission, drew from his 
breast a roll of parchment, upon which was inscribed in large characters 
the names of the missionaries. Tuaiskoschirer drew near, listening with 
his spitefal smile, and rubbing his thin, apish paws with delight, as he 
heard amongst the first names on the list those of two of his most formid 
able rivals and personal enemies. This was the very thing he desired ; 
aud if he could have, in like manner, defeated all the men he feared and 
hated, so as to have the city thrown open to his own free machinations, 
it would have exactly suited his policy. In the meanwhile the prophet 
continued to read aloud the names of the missionaries. 

* John Taiskoschirer !”’ shrieked the prophet. 

The dwart, as if struck by a thunderbolt, shivered convulsively ; and 
then turning his small eyes on the king with the scorching glance of a 
venomous reptile, he muttered between his teeth,— 

“T, too. deceived! He shall rue it!” 

Having thus discharged his gall, he turned upon Wahrendort, his fea- 
tures lasping into a beguiling smile,— 

“ Thou errest, brother,’’ he exclaimed ; “thou hast listened to the voice 
of men, not to the voice of the Spirit. Evenin the past night, at the first 
turn of the morning watch, I saw a vision which commanded me to re- 
main in Zion.” 

“Silence!” thundered the voice of Johannes; “a solemn duty hath 
even now been laid upon us. I prayed that it might pass from me, but 
in vain; and I must perform it here in the face of the people.” 

At a signal from the king, the Trabants led from the ranks a soldier of 
the king’s own troop of mercenaries, heavily fettered, but still wearin 
his nniform. It seemed essential to every ceremony of late that it should 
be marked by bloodshed. 

“ This man,” said the king, ‘like a second Judas, plotted a treason, and 
would have surrendered us, bound hand and foot, to the enemy, if we had 
not detected him. Even this day he would have thrown open the gates, 
where he was placed as sentry, to the enemy. It is a great crime—a 
heavy sin. His blood be upon his own head.” 

The king’s sword glittered in the light. It was like a flash, so vivid 
and so fleeting. The next instant the head of the victim rolled upon the 
pavement. With the bloody sword in his right hand, the king drew near 
to Taiskoschirer, and said to him,— 

“Brother, what hast thou to say to the congregation ?”’ 

To which Taiskoschirer, dropping his head upon his breast, and mak- 
ing a sign of submission, replied,— 

*‘ That I obey the voice of the prophet in the name of the Lord !” 


XXII.—PROMOTION. 


On the evening of that eventful day, Franz, seated beside Klara in the 
soft moonlight, related to her all the circumstances which had occurred at 
the meeting of the congregation. In the midst of their conversation, 
Hanslein, with his usual abruptness, suddenly broke into the room. 

“ Good evening to you !” he cried, in a voice of the most comical mock- 
heroic dignity; “ your scapegrace is the true gentleman after all,—the 
only man that has a chance of rising to rank and power.” 

“ What new freak now abroad, Hanslein ?”’ inquired Franz. 

“ Hianslein!” returned the other; “I beg, in future, you will address 
me by my dignities in full. Duke, if you please,—no less !” 

“ Duke!" reiterated Franz. 

“Duke!” echoed Klara. They could not believe their ears; but, after 
along-drawn breath, and a mutual look of incredulity, they concluded 
that it was only one of Hinrslein’s jests. 

“ Ay, duke!” returned Hinslein,—‘ his grace the duke!” surveying 
his own shadow as it stretched darkly athwart the floor in the sheete 
moonlight. ‘“ But I must tell you how it was. His majesty the king— 
the king of the tailors—sleeps restlessly o’nights latterly. Horrible 
things, they say, happen to him in his dreams; which cannot be much 
wondered at if they are any thing like what happens to him when he is 
wide awake. He is so overwhelmed with fears, and the ghosts of the 


”? 


doubts the people from the highest to the lowest, and, by way of k £ 
them employed and diverting their attention, he has divided the city into 
twelve duchies, and appointed to each division a duke, selected from the 
few trustworthy adherents upon whom he fancies he can depend. Each 
duke has a mercenary force under his command, and is responsible for 
the peace of his own quarter. I was patented about ten minutes ago, so 
you must treat me with proper respect as becomes our relative posi- 
tions.” 

“ Dukes! duchies!” muttered Franz. 
do next with this wretched city ?” 

“ Sheer envy,” said Hianslein, ‘ because he has not conferred an order 
of nobility upon you! But cheer up, I have a little crumb of comfort for 
you in my wallet! His majesty has appointed you Colonel of the Life 
Guards, a post of higher rank and more tempting fascinations than all the 
dukedoms heaped up into one; and he has ordered you to attend him 
to-night at the palace, when, of course, it will become your coloneley’s 
duty to protect the sacred tailor from midnight assassination and ugly 
dreams.” 

“ Do not jest with me, Hianslein !” exclaimed Franz. 

‘’Tis true, on the word of a soidier!’’ rejoined the other. 

“T have of late avoided the palace,’”’ said Franz, “and kept as much 
out of the way of his majesty’s movements as I could. Colonel of the 
Guards! How has this been done ?” 

“Done!” reiterated Hanslein; “it has been done as such oe are 
usually done,—by a little private management. I could make it all rhyme 
together well enough, but you will discover it in good time, and I won’t 
spoil the pleasure of letting you find out for yourself why and how _ 
and your colonelcy have drawn # better lot than I and my duchy. But, 
Franz, a word in your ear. Enjoy your luck cautiously; don’t let a 
or opportunity betray you into danger. So now go to the devil,—to the 
tailor, [ mean,—I beg pardon, to the king; and I will go in like man- 
ner to serve Satan in my duchy. And now, having discharged my 
functions here, I wish you both a prosperous good night!” 

“* Marvellous !”” said Franz, as he buckled on his corslet once more, and 
took up his sword and its white silk sash. There was a single stain of 
wine upon the sash. Instantly the queen, the Circe with her flashing 
eyes and brimming cup, stood before his imagination; and the suspicion 
that it was she, perhaps, who had secretly procured his appointmeutcalled 
up a flush of blood to his cheek. Hastily putting on the plumed helmet 
of the knight, which he selected as being the most befitting his commis- 
sion, and pressing Klara’s hand with something more than common agi- 
tation, he hurried to the palace, formerly the proud resideuce of the laxu- 
rious prince-bishops of ilensior. h 

A page conducted him to the audience-chamber, a large apartment, 
splendidly furnished, and lighted 4 a single lamp. The king was al- 
ready there, and received him with a dignity which suffered nothing 
from the tone of cordiality and confidence with which he addressed him 
Franz abhorred the man, but it was impossible not to recognise in him 
great intellectual power and consummate diplomatic skill, 

“The attack on the bishop’s camp,” said the king, “ has proved thee 
a good soldier, a brave and loyal man; and beyond your claims in that 
respect, I feel that I owe thee some compensation on other grounds. I 
need not speak of that; but I show you what confidence I place in your 
zeal and integrity by placing you in an office which will — you about 
our person. Trusty friends, too, to whom our life is dear, lave recom: 
mended thee to this post. Thou art appointed Colonel of my Guards.” | 

Franz expressed some doubts of his qualifications, and would have wil 
lingly declined the honour, but the king interrupted him :— _ 

“ Thou art the most worthy of all my subjects for this appoimtment. It 
requires courage, fidelity, and watchfulness. These qualities thou hast; 
and when thou art installed, the head that wears the crown of Zion may 
at last hope to rest in safety, and I have much need of it. They say I am 
cruel, sanguinary, capricious. Well, let them say what it pleases them 
to say ; I must proceed in my appointed course, and difficulties are on 
my path they have little thought of. He who is born a king inherits a 
system, which is responsible for his acts; 1 must make mme, and abide 
the responsibility myself. I ask no oath from thee. Give me thy hand 
and thy manly word that thou wilt be true to me to the death, and I am 
satisfled ” : 

Franz hesitated. The king penetrated his thoughts as rapidly as they 
passed through his mind. ‘ 

“ What ! does your faith in our institutions waver 1’? he demanded. 

“No,” replied Franz, “I pledge myself to your service ;”’ and he stretch- 
out his hand with a shudder to meet that of the king, which he had so 
recently seen stained with blood. . 

“The Trabants have been directed to take their orders from thee,” said 
the king; then, summoning a page trom the antechamber, he said, “ Ed- 
ouard, conduct the colonel of the Life Guards to the presence of the 

uvens.”” 
‘ The audience was over, and Franz retiring from the apartment, followed 
the page. His heart beat high as his name and rank were announced to 
the Eedehensben women, who waited in the queens’ anteroom. Approach- 
ing a low doorway covered with tapestry, she asked permission to intro- 
duce him to the presence. 

“Enter,” said asilvery voice. He obeyed. The Queen Gertrude sat 
on a raised chair of state beneath the dais, the two other queens were 
seated beside her; all three were engaged embroidering a silken banner 
by the light of a lamp. 

“You are he, then,” said the syren, with an enthralling smile,—‘“ you 
are he to whom we must owe the peace of the day and the security of 
the night ?” 

Franz bowed, but spoke not. 

“ Beware,” said the queen, with playful earnestness, “ that you do 
not destroy the peace of the ladies whom it should be your duty to pro- 
tect!” 

Franz stumbled out something, which died away in a painful smile. 
The Queen Elise hastily flung away her embroidery, and, springing from 
her seat, turned to an open window to look out on the calm moonlight 
that fell in chequered streams through the trees. 

“Are you married ?’” demanded the queen. 

“T was betrothed,” replied Franz, ‘‘ and am still partly ——” He stop- 
ped abruptly. ; 

“ Partly ?”’ and how inquired the queen maliciously, Elise leaned 
against the window, and turned away her face to conceal the blood that 
rushed to her brow. , 

“I beseech your majesty’s permission to be silent,” replied Franz, with 
a look imploring forbearance. 

“ You are generous,’ said Gertrude, extending her hand to Franz, as 
an intimation that the audience was ended. ‘ 

The colonel seized the white soft hand, and touched it with his quiver- 
ing lips. He fancied he felt a slight pressure of the fingers as he resign- 
ed it, and, utterly bewildered, he remained kueeling at the feet of the 
enchantress. He was uot used to court fashions, and not only misunder- 
stood the meaning of the queen’s movements, but had not yet learned 
how to suppress his own emotions beneath a mask of ceremonies. A 
warning glance from the queen recalled him to his senses, and he started 
to his feet. j 

“We shall soon command your attendance again, 
for the second time, she signed to him to retire. ; 

Bewildered by these strange incidents, and thrown into a state of com- 
motion and excitement, he left the palace and wandered along the walls 
of the city, hoping that the utter solitude of the scene and the stillness of 
the night might restore the tranquility of his mind. 


XXIII.—THE TEMPTATION. 


It was deep midnight. Franz lay, fully armed, on a camp bed at the 
door ot the king’s apartment. His sword and helmet were at hand, and 
he slept with an uneasy feverishness which indicated the agitation of his 
spirit. Suddenly a stream of light glared 7 his face. He awoke, and 
starting to his feet, grasped his sword. All was dark again around him. 

“ Brother, hold !” muttered a hissing voice close in his ear. The light 
flashed once more from a dark-lantern, which was now turned full upon 
Franz, revealing at the same time the hideous features of the dwarf 
Taiskoschirer. 

“Thou here?” demanded Franz. “ Why art thou not already on the 
road to Osnabruck, in obedience to the commands of the king ?” 

“The king!” retorted the other, with a sneer; “the king! He has 
grown into a great king, and has hurled down the ladder by which he 
scrambled up to the throne. Yes—I will obey his commands! He gave 
me twelve hours to prepare for my journey, and a wise man can do 2a 
good day’s work in twelve hours. he 

« Butyour business here?” inquired Franz; *‘ be quick, and begone, 
lest you disturb the king. ” 

« Heaven forbid!” whispered Taiskoschirer; “ while he sleeps he slay® 
not. I would rather prolong this blessed slumber that Eternity, not 
Time, should await his waking. ” . : 
“‘ Man—devil—or whatever you may be, what wouldst thou with me? 
demanded Franz. 


“ What will this accursed man 
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” said Gertrude, as, 








good Germans he has slain, that he is afraid to trust himself in his palace 
without a perpetual change of guards. Buteveu this is not enough. He | 


“ Devil or man,I have that to say to thee which thou wilt be —, 
than idiot to despise. Remember, that you once treated my oflers with 
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contempt. Hast thou not had reason to repent thy folly? Do not be a 

l again. Be silent, and listen tome. ” , . 
“i was a strange fascinatign about the dwarf which enchained 
Franz’s attention. The tumult of his own thoughts, and the mysterious 
manner of his midnight visitor, held him in a sort of cee ag suspense. 

“T have watehed thee closely,” continued the dwarf; “I know thy 
thoughts—I see thy heart within thee fluttering like a caged bird, and 
beating its weary wings for anescape. I am come to help thee toit. Be 
wise, and follow me. ’ 

“ Whither ?” inquired Franz. j : se : 

“To happiness—to the consummation of an ambition brighter and more 
glorious than ever rose to thee in thy most extravagant dreams. I have 
taken my life in my hand, and have ventured into the tiger’s den to offer 
thee this glorious prize. You say I ought to be on the road to Osna- 
pruck. I am here—my life is in peril for it—I have staked it for you. 

“Go on,” cried Franz, impatiently. . 

“Follow me, then,” replied the dwarf; ‘‘resist not ; come, see, and 
decide for yourself. ” eel F 

“ Whither wouldst thou lead me ?” demanded Franz, shrinking with a 
sensation of mortal terror from the tempter. : : 

“ Doth not thine heart tell thee?” asked Taiskoschirer, bending his 
weird head, and looking up with a glittering smile into the eyes of 
Franz. 

The effect was magical. No more words were spoken, and Franz fol- 
lowed the tempter with a throbbing heart through the dark corridors of 
the palace. All was as silent as the grave, except the low dull sound of 
their stealthy steps. 

“Now!” exclaimed the dwarf, as he stopped before a doorway hung 
over with thick tapestry. Looking rouud him carefully for a moment, 
with a slight movement of hesitat'on he drewaside the hanging, and 
crossing a small antechamber, opened « dovr on the opposite side. Ad- 
vancing noiselessly iato the room, he motioned Franz to follow him. 
They stood in the chamber of Queen Gertrude. ; : 

“See!” exclaimed the demon, raised the lantern on high and revealing 
in full light the form of the sleeping queen. Franz started back ; his 
first instinct was to quit the apartment, but the spell subdued and rivet- 
ed him to the spot. 

A flickering smile played about the mouth of the queen ; the warm 
summer night gave a deeper crimson to her glowing cheek, which was 
pillowed on an arm of snow, and shaded by the | lashes which fring- 
ed her deep blue eyes. Her dark hair was gracefully knotted on her 
head, but some rich tresses had escaped from their net and fallen in luxu- 
riant clusters over her neck. It was a sight that entranced the imagina- 
tionof the gazer. Shemurmured broken words in her sleep: ‘ Tyrant !— 
I hate thee—hate!—love !—alas !—Franz—wert thou king !” 





“ She utters my name !"’ cried Franz with undisguised astonishment. 
“ Hence—away !”’ exclaimed Taiskoschirer, suddenly darkening his 
lantern. ‘I have shown thee the happiness that lies before thee ; now 
let me show thee the price at which thou must purchase it. 


—expel all fears and weaknesses from thy breast ; show thyself worthy | 


of that object which, in thy secret soul, thou desirest to possess. ” 

Franz was powerless in the hands of this man, who moved before him 
like Destiny. Cautiously as they had entered they retired. Taiskos- 
chirer led the colonel back tothe apartment of the king. A fiendish 
smile lurked te his lip, and a lurid joy scintillated in his sharp sunken 


eyes, as he looked upon the young man, with just such an expression as | 


ademou might be supposed to cast upon asoul he was conducting into 
the regions of eternal torture. Entering the anteroom, the door of which 
he Sed inside, he held the lanteru to the floor, as a precautiou for safe 
and noiseless footing; then passing on into the king’s sleeping chamber 
he peered scrutinisingly around on tiptoe, with outstretched neck. A 
= stillness pervaded the room, and he signed to Franz to follow 

im. 

They stood by the couch of the king. The gorgeous robes which he 
had worn in the morning lay scattered about. Alow table was placed 
near the bed, and upon it stood a golden goblet anda flask of wine drain- 
ed nearly to the dregs. Upon a velvet cushion close to the table, the 
crown sparkled in the light of the lantern. Taiskoschirer drew back 
the heavy purple curtain and discovered the person of the king stretched 
on the couch in atroubled sleep. His tace was ghastly pale, his eyes 
were wide open and glared with a fixed and unnatural stare, the damps 
of mental agony were fast distilling on his knotted brow, and foam gath- 
ered round the corners of his mouth. 

“ The king is ill,” said Franz; ‘* he must soon wake ” 

“Notyet,” said the dwarf; “ sleep flies from the couch of th e murder- 
er, and he dare not lie down without an opiate. He cannot escape the 
horrors that take retributive vengeance upon him in his dreams. It is 
the anticipation of the doom that even now awaits him. Hell yawus 
for him—the curses of the dead are devouring him.” 

“ Kneel !—down on your knees !” muttered the slee ver, making a vain 
eflort with his clenched hand ; “ ‘betdhccliiemihachbeadh bad 

This was very horrible, and inspired Franz with a mixed feeling of loatht- 
ing and profound commiseration. 

“ I showed thee the prize,” hissed the tempter in his ear; “ now do the 
deed that will purchase it. He must never wake.” Turning the dark- 
lantern aside, he looked straight into the face of Franz. ‘ Thou hast re- 

jected my offers once—do not refuse them again. Thy good angel will 
not visit thee a third time. Here is the sword of the monster. 

uinary tyrant, the heartless profligate. A single blow will liberate 
oe for her destroyer. Strike !’ The heart of Franz bounded at the 
idea. “Strike, Colonel Kippenbrock ; it isa deed of virtue. I will bruit 
abroad that he died by his own hand. 
trude ; thine the faithless Elise ; thine the crown of Zion. May Heaven 
reject my prayers on my death-bed, if I fail thee in thy need.” 

Franz stood on the verge ofan abyss. The remembrance of his accu- 
mulated wrongs made his veins throb. 

“ Strike !’ repeated Taiskoschirer. ‘On thy head be the guilt of the 
innocent blood this wretch will shed if thy false pity spare his lite.” 

There was a struggle in the sorely tempted brain of Franz ; but it was 
only for a moment; the natural honour and magnanimity of his character 
saved him in that moment of trial—he triumphed over the conflict of pas- 
sion, ambition and revenge. 

“T pledged him my faith,” he uttered slowly ; “ trusting to the fidelity 
of my word te watch, he lay down to sleep. Fiend! thou wouldst peril 
my immortal soul.” 

Suddenly turning to the dwarf he seized him by the neck, and tearing 
him forth like a struggling and snarling cur, he swung him through the 
deserted passages of the palace, and cast him roughly on the pavement of 
the outer court. 

“ There lies thy way, dog ! assassin !” he exclaimed ; “ if the rising 
sun find thee in Munster, [ will denounce thee to the kine.” 

Gasping for breath, and moaning with anguish, the shattered dwarf 
gathered himself up, and slank away under the old walls in the darkness 
of the night. 


XXIV.—THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Munster held out with a resolution worthy of the noblest cause. The 
fanaticism of the citizens made them endure with exemplary patience the 
savage cruelties of their king and the horrors of famine. “In the meau- 
while plans were in progress abroad to reduce the heroic city by a con- 
centration of diplomatic and military movements. 

The Diet of Worms, opened by the Roman King Ferdinand in April, 
had voted a large subsidy to the prince-bishop; but the contributions of 

e various states of the German League-were so irregularly paid, that 

e mercenaries in the bishop’s camp became clamorous for the payment 
of the arrears. From clamour they broke out into violence and ended in 

a “my which was quelled only by measures of the utmost severity. 
Count Oberstein was doubtful of the fidelity of such troops, and was un- 
willing to risk the issue of an assault with men who had betrayed a 
Spirit so mean and selfish. He wisely preferred the policy of starvation, 
and persevered in cutting off every hope of relief from without, expect- 
hie ete day to day that the city would be compelled to cast itself upon 

“pape C 
wa effective policy wrought its ends with fearful rapidity. The 
a were reduced to the last extremity. Carrion from the slaughter- 
vom, mes of trees, bark, and grass, were sought for and fought for 
a — sh eagerness. Wherever the king appeared he saw men pale 
with usted, with gaunt long hands and hungry eyes, pressing round him 
1 cries for bread, and insane demands for a miraculous deliverance. 
bec was still firm even in death. In vain the prince-bishop sum- 
sais teed . town to surrender, promising an amnesty to all except Johan- 
aat us principal pro »hets. In vain the Landgrave of Hesse implor- 
1e Lutherans who ha joined the schismatic Church to return to their 


oar saving faith. The voice of the prophet-king still seemed to his 
ed followers the voice of God ; and his own endurance was equal 


to ir . : 4 

js need He announced to them a glorious deliverance so soon as the 

nies ey were suffering should have separated the dross from the gold— 
© true saints from the weak and vacillating. In evidence of his reliance 

upon his result, 


he bishop were hung over the gates of the city, and the enyoy of the 


he resorted to the most daring acts. The emissaries of 
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Thine shall be the beautiful Ger- | 





‘andgrave refnsed admittance. While these events were going on, the 
eight-and-twenty missionaries had arrived at their respective destinations, 
and were publicly engaged in preaching the wild doctrines of their sect 
with fanatical enthusiasm. But the local authorities, warned by the fate 
of Munster, were every where prepared to take decisive steps for the 
suppression of this dangerous crusade. The itinerant prophets, with few 
exceptions, were seized and examined touching their dogmata ; and as all 
alike persisted in claiming prophetic authority, they were executed with 
all possible despatch. Amongst the few who escaped was one named 
Heinrich Helversum, who had fallen into the hands of the prince-bishop. 
He purchased his life by undertaking to betray the town. The compact 
was not creditable to either party; but the mement was critical, and jus- 
tified tv some extent the employment of sinister means. Heinrich Hel- 
versum, to do him justice, accomplished his task with fearlessness and 
discretion. He went at once openly to Johannes, and, putting a bold face 
upon the matter, announced to him that his deliverance was effected by 
supernatural interposition. He said, that on the night of his eondemna- 
tion to death he sat praying and awaiting his last hour, when an angel 
suddenly appeared to him and commanded him to proclaim tothe kin 

and the people that Amsterdam, Wesel, and Deventer had taken arms an 

were even then organising forces to raise the siege of Zion. 

This divine intelligence diffused the greatest joy through the city. The 
king received Helversum with open arms, took him into his palace, and 
entrusted him with enormous sums and valuables to aid in purchasing 
assistance ; while, by his advice, he sent two prophets Johannvon Kemper 
and Johann von Geelen, to complete the conversion of the powerful city 
of Amsterdam. Helversum on the money, and that same night return- 
ed to the camp of the bishop, but not until he had posted | in all the 
public places a proclamation calling on the people to abandon the im- 
postor, Jan Bockhold. 

This proclamation had a fatal influence upon the cause of Johannes. 
It at once overthrew the prestige of his inspired mission, which gave him 
such extraordinary pArverd «= over the mass of the people. Those who 
yet possessed the least meer of common sense, having their a thus 
opened, saw at once the enormity of the delusion under which they had 
hitherto been labouring, and every day some new conspiracy to the ad- 
mission of the emissaries of the besieger was detected by the officers of 
the king ; but, although a majority of the citizens were thns detached 
from his cause, a strong party still adhered to him—strong in their super- 
stition, their zeal, and their resentments. The more violent fanatics still 
believed in him. By their supporthe was yet enabled to control the popu- 
lace, and by the terrors of his ruthless vengeance he yet contrived to 
maintain his despotic sway in the imperial city. 


XXV.—THE ASSIGNATION. 


Franz still held his commission in the Guards ; and although his hatred 
of the king had undergone no abatement, he continued to discharge his 
duties with fidelity. Perhaps the very perils in which the king was 


Be a man | placed, rendered him the more watchful and devoted. On the other hand, 


the king recognised and rewarded his zeal by sowing him further marks 
of favour, and admitting him constantly to the private circles of the court. 
This habitual intimacy with the king’s family threw him into frequent 
intercourse with the beautiful Gertrude. Openly they dared not overstep 
the ceremonious forms of the court. But Franz could not forget the sleep- 
ing whisper of his uame ; and Gertrude, on her side, wearied of the frac- 
tional attention which she shared with thirteen rivals, made no effort to 
conceal the desire she felt to avail herself of the right of divorce, which 
the new Church liberally accorded to all its members. It was clear to 
Franz that she longed to abandon her present position, and to seek 
happiness inan humble destiny, of which he was chosen to be the min: 
ister, He saw this, and shrank from it; but circumstances conspired to 
keep him within her toils. 

While the streets echoed with the moans of starving wretches, all was 
luxury and gorgeousness at the palace. The wail of famishing thousands 
penetrated not into the halls where Johannes endeavoured to bury his 
terrors in revelry and dissipation. 

One night the carouse had been more gay than usual. The dance had 
already ceased from excess of enjoyment; and the king sat apart with 
Elise, pouring out incoherent vows which made her cheek burn, and her 
eyes flash with triumph. Franz, fatigued with pleasures in which his 
heart had no participation, leaned against a pillow near an open window. 
As he stood here musing, a soft hand ets, his, and left in his grasp a 
piece of paper tightly folded together. He turned quickly round, and at 
the instant Queen Gertrude passed rapidly to the supper-room, leaning on 
the arm of her partner. Franz hastily went out, and by the light of the 
great lamp over the entrance-gate of the palace he read these words :— 
“The first hour after midnight—the first door on the left in the great 
gallery.” 

Confounded, and hardly capable of calculating consequences, he hur- 
ried home. Klara was sitting by her lamp spinning, and weary of watch- 
ing. He fancied she had been weeping; but there was no reproach 
upon her lips or in her eye. She merely wondered why he was so 
late. 

“ The festival lasted longer than usual,” said Franz, as he arranged the 
waving plumes of his velvet cap in a manner which at once betrayed 
excitement and embarrassment. 

Klara lighted a lamp, and offered it to him to light him to his room. 

“ Indeed,” he continued, “it is not over yet, and I must return. I 
merely came home to tell you so, that you might not waste the night in 
watching.” 

“Surely this is not the time for your round?” inquired Klara, anx- 
iously. 

“ Every thing is in confusion,” said Franz ; “I really must return.” 

She took his hand and looked at him earnestly, then with a sigh turned 
away, and her little hand released him from her hold. 

“ Beware!” she said, with a voice so tremulous that he could scarcely 
hear the word. 

“You are dreaming, dear Klara. Go to bed, and sleep soundly,” 
he answered, stooping to kiss her brow, a custom which he had lat- 
terly introduced. But Klara drew back, and said gently but mourn- 
fully,— 

“ Good-night, Franz,” 

“You are a little fool, dear Klara,” he cried, as, assuming an air of bu- 
siness, he left the house. 

Impatience and curiosity hastened his steps to the palace. He did not 
sutfer himself to speculate upon the mysterious summons he had received, 
nor did he allow himself to feel quite certain by what hand it had been 
conveyed. He only regarded it as the opening of some strange adven- 
ture, which excited all the dormant romance of his daring spirit. When 
he reached the palace the festival was over, and the revellers were about 
to seek their several apartments. The officers of the household, the 
ladies in waiting, and the queens had already retired to their respective 
suites of rooms. The king had returned to his private apartments. 
Franz gave the customary orders to the sentries, and then took his place 
in the corridor leading to the king’s apartments, which was upon the gal- 
lery mentioned in his note. He paced the gallery wrapped up in his 
watch-cloak, sometimes speaking to the Trabants who sat at each side of 
the arched doorway leading to the royal antechamber. As the hour drew 
nigh he began to feel anxious and uneasy. 

Suddenly a door on the right hand opened, and a flare of light flashed 
into the corridor. It came from a side passage opening by that door into 
the great gallery. A light step was heard, and a woman appeared attired 
in white robes, such as the queens had worn at the festival. She 
advanced slowly along the corridor. Franz knew her but too well. It 
was Elise ! 

“Elise!” he exclaimed. 

_ The queen started, and grew as pale as death, and the lamp trembled 
in her hand. But suddenly recovering her haughty and commanding 
<a and bending her head slightly, with wonderful self-composure she 
said,— 

“ How, Colonel Kippenbrock—how came you here at this hour?” 

“Your majesty should remember,” said Franz, bitterly, bowing at the 
same time with sarcastic ceremony, “that my duty commands me to 
watch over the safety of the king.” 

_ Elise looked at him for a moment, and their eyes met. With a low, 
faint sigh, she raised her white hand to her brow, and murmuring in a 
scarcely audible voice,— 

“T wish you a peaceful watch, Colonel,” she turned towards the king's 
apartments. 

The Trabants drew back the curtain to let her enter. By the light 
within, Franz saw Johannes rising from his writing-desk, and seizing her 
hand with a lover’s eagerness. He saw yet more. 
by the king’s side on a heap of cushions, and while with one hand he 
continued to write, the other played with her hair until she pressed it to 
her lips. Fortanately, this galling sight continued but a moment. The 
curtain was hastily drawn over the doorway by the Trabants, who qui- 
eily resumed their places in large easy chairs by the door. : 

Franz paced the gallery with agitated steps. All his hatred for the 
king, all his desire for revenge, was aroused with tenfold fury. He 
thought of Taiskoschirer’s nightly visit, aud he almost regretted he had 


? 





withstood the temptations of the demon. At that moment opened 
on the left hand, discovering a passage corresponding a a from 
whence Elise had issued. A faint gleain of light shone from the further 
end from a half-open door. This was the signal. Franz step lightly 
along the passage and through the half-opened door. It closed wat him 
ded — Gertrude stood before him, and by her side the tempvee 

8 r. 


To be concluded next week. 





KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 


The originality and genius of authors appear to be in inverse ratio to 
the current demand for books. Food, however, must be found for ex- 
pectant readers, and if invention is nonplussed, research is wide awake : 
the literature of all Europe is ransacked for novelties, and translation is 
the order of the day. A curious proof is exhibited in the fact that two 
versions of the above named Lyrical Drama are just laid before the pub- 
lic. One is a separate publication, and is rendered by the Honourable 
Edmund Phipps, « brother of the Marquis of Normanby, the British min- 
ister in Paris, who is himself a contributor to literature in the shape of 
some lively novels of fashionable life. Of this translation we have only 
a few extracts. The other appears in the June number of the Dublin 
University Magazine, being from a clever contributor to that excellent 
periodical, who writes under the cognomen “ Bon Gaultier.” We should 
have mentioned that these versions are from the Danish of Henrik Hertz, 
a modern writer. We have no need to undertake the really difficult task 
of comparing the relative merits of the translators. Our object is to in- 
troduce to our readers some specimens of a new and interesting work, 
and if we take “ Bon Gaultier” in preference to Mr. Phipps, it is because 
we have the former complete, and the latter only in parts. 

The scene of this dramatic poem is laid in Provence, ina Valley of 
Vaucluse—the time is the fifteenth century. The good King René hag 
a daughter, Iolanthe, who in infancy is betrothed to Count Tristan, 
and whom accident in early childhood has deprived of sight. Her father, 
a kind-hearted Provencal, and a great admirer of the Troubadours of that 
age, dotes upon his daughter, and brings her up in a secluded “ happy 
valley,” ingeniously coutriving that she shall remain in ignorance of her 
blindness—unconscious of the very existence of the sense of sight, of 
which, whilst an infant, she has been deprived. 

Yet first let me enjoin you earnestly, 

When you converse with Iolanthe, still 

To guard your lips with most religious care, 

‘That so no syllable shall cross their bounds, 

W hich to the eye bears slightest reference. 

This is the strict injunction laid on all 

Who come within these precincts. Nothing name, 
W hich through the power of vision must be known ; 
Speak not betore her of the light of day, 

Nor of the moonbeams in the placid night, 

Nor of its thousand stars. Alas! noatars 

I}lume the lasting night wherein she dwells! 

* * 7 coal - * 
But it is feared, the consciousness of blindness 
Might settle deep into her tender soul, 

Untune her spirit, and from her senses take 

Their equipoise, and that clear cheerfulness, 
Which are a throne’s most beauteous ornaments. 


This consciousness we therefore would prevent. 
7 * * * 7 


It may be, she suppresses many a thought. 
She knows there is an entrance to this vale, 
Hears the bell sound when any one arrives, 
Brightens to hear it, and in silence waits, 
With ear intent. Yet doth she never ask. 
Where is the entrance, whitherward it leads: 
For she has heard that there are many things 
She must not ask, but rather trust to age. 
—So ’tis with children. Speak to them of God, 
Of power omnipotent, of another life, 

And mark how they will listen, opening wide 
Their little eyes in wonder, as some doubt— 
A passing shade—is painted on their looks, 
And then, at last, with touching faith, repose 
On what to them’s incomprehensible. 





So now for Jolanthe the whole world 

Is one vast mystery, which she oft would pierce, 
Then will her father or the abbess say, 

“ Rest thee content, my child : thou art too young; 
Some future time thou'lt comprehend it all.” 

In this she piously contides ; nor dreams, 
She wants the eyes’ clear sight, to compass all 
The splendours of this goodly universe. 

-May it not be, sir, while we darkly muse 
Upon our life’s nysterious destinies, 
That we in blindness walk, like lolanthe, 
Unconscious that true vision is not ours ? 


A famous physician of Cordova, Ebn Jah‘a, un lc rtikes ‘o cure her, and 
has appointed her sixteenth b'rth-day as the p riod for her restoration. 
Preparatory to the application of his r med es, 'o'authe is lulled by opi- 
ates into a deep sleep, during which she is seer by Couit Tristan, who 
having repudiated the engagement male fo’ him in bis e rly years, had 
wandered by chance into the valley. He suppcse; Io’ant e in some far- 
off convent, and had never heard of her b!'nine s. Da zed by her ex- 
ceeding beauty, and the peculiar holy cam of her s umb21s, he becomes 
at once enamoured; andsubsequently meeting her in the garden, the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensues. 


TRISTAN.— In its stead, 
Pray give me one of yonder blushing roses, 
That rear their petals, fairest ’mongst all flow’rs, 
As though they were the counterfeit of thee! 
IoLaANnTHE.—A rose? Qh, willingly! (Plucks and gives hima white rose.) 
TRISTAN.— Ah, it is white! 
Give me the red one, that is fair as thou! 
IoLANTHE.—W hat meanest thou—a red one ? 
TRISTAN (pointing ).— One of these, 
IoLanTHE.—Take it thyself! 
TRISTAN.— No; let me keep the rose, 
Which thou hast chosen, which thy fair hand has gather’d. 
And in good sooth I do applaud thy choice ; 
For the white rose, within whose calix sleeps 
A faint and trembling ruddiness, is like 
The dream-like beauty of this garden fair, 
Give me another rose—a white one, too— 
Then with the twin flow’rs will I deck my cap, 
And wear them as thy colours evermore. 
Iotantue (plucks and gives him a red rose).—- : 
Here is arose: meanest _—_. one like this ? 
n (starts).—I asked thee for a white rose. 
Boel Well, and this? 
TrisTAN.—W hy this ?—/aside) What thought comes o'er me 1—/(aloud) Nay, 
then, tell me (Holds up the two roses, with another which he has 
himself gathered ), 
How many roses have I in my hand ? ; 
IoLanTHE (stretches out herhand towards them, without opening her eyes ).—Give 
me them, then. 
TRISTAN.— Nay, tell me without touching, 
IoLANTHE.—How can I so? pe : . 
Tristan (aside/.—Alas! alas ! she's blind! ( Aloud, and with a faltering voice) 
Nay, I am sure you know. - ie 
— ©; you mistake. 
vacant If I would know, how anything is chapel, 
Or what its number, I must touch it first. 
Is not this clear? 
TRISTAN (confused ).— k 
And yet sometimes. 
JoLANTHE.—__. Well, well ?--sometimes 1—speak, speak! 
'TRisTAN.—I think there are—that there are certain things, 


Yes, certainly ; you're right. 








Which we distinguish by their hues alone, 
As various kinds of flowers, and various stuffs. 


Elise seated herself) [o.antHe-—Thou mean’st by this their character, their form: 


Is itnotso? 
TRIsTAN.— Nay, not exactly that. 

1oLAN THE.—Is it so hard, then, to distinguish flowers ? 
Are not the roses round. and soft, and fine, 
Round to the feeling. as the zephyr’s breath, 
And soft and glowing as a summer's eve? 
Are gilliflowers like roses? No; their scent 
Bedizzies, like the wine I gave to thee 
And then acactus—are its arrewy points 





Bios cdngin No 0 (aloud), Have thag never told thee, the 
ide ).~Amazement ! ( id) Have they never to) , then, 
bm; grees (eas things, can be distinguish'd, though 
Placed at a distance, with the aid of sight? 
Zoe ANTHE.—At distance? Yes! I by his twittering know 
The little bird that sits upon the roof, 
And, in like fashion, all men by their voice. 
The sprightly steed whereon I daily ride, 
Iknow him in the distance by his pace 
And by his neigh. Yet with the help of sight ? 
They told me notofthat. An instrument 
Fashioned by art, or but a tool, perhaps ? 
1 do not know this ~ Canst teach me, then, 
Its use and guapene 
Tristan (aside).—O almighty powers! 
She does not know or dream that she is blind. 
JouantHE (after a pause).—W hence artthou? Thou dost use so many words, 
hich no one understands, and in your talk, 
As I did say but now, there is so much 
For me quite new and strange! Say, is the vale 
Which is thy home so very different 
From this of ours? Then stay, if stay thou canst, 
And teach me ali that 1 am wanting in. 
Tatstan.—No, O thou young and beauteous lady, no! 
I cannot teach what you are wanting in. 
FoLantTHE.—Didst thou butchoose, | do believe thou couldst. 
They tell me I am tractable and apt. 
Many, who erewhile have been here, have taught me 
Now this, now that, which readily I learn’d. 
Make but the trial. Iam very sure 
Thou hat’stme not. Thy tones are mild and gentle. 
Thou wilt not say me “nay,” when I entreat. 
Oh, speak! I'm all attention when thou speakest 
TristaN.—Alas! attention here will stead thee little. 
Yet—tell me one thing—Thou hast surely learn'd, 
That of thy lovely body is no part 
Without its purpose, or without its use. 
Thy hand and fingers serve to grasp at much, 
Thy foot, so tiny as itis, with ease 
Transports thee wheresoe’er thy wishes point ; 
The sound of words, the tone, doth pierce the soul 
Through the ear’s small and tortuous avenues ; 
The stream of language gushes from thy lips; 
Within thy breast chides the delicate breath, 
Which heaves, unclogg'd with care, and sinks again. 
Jotaytue.—All this I’ve noted well. Prithee, go on. 
TRisTaN.—Then tell me, to whatend dost thou suppose 
Omnipotence hath gifted thee with eyes ? 
Of what avail to thee are those twin stars, 
That sparkle with such wondrous brilliancy, 
They scorn to grasp the common light of day. 
ToLaNTHE Qenches her eyes, then muses for a little). — 
You ask of what avail—how can you ask? 
And yet, Ine’er have given the matter thought. 
My eyes! my eyes! ‘Tis easy to perceive. 
At eve, when I am weary, slumber first 
Droops heavy on my eyes, and thence it spreads 
O’er all my body, with no thoaght of mine, 
As feeling vibrates from each finger’s tip. 
Thus then I know my eyes avail me much. 
And hast not thou experience had enough, 
Wherein thine eyes can minister to thee ? 
Only the other morn, as I was planting 
A little rosebush here, a nimble snake 
Leapt out and bit me in the finger; then 
With the sharp painI wept. Another time, 
When I had pined for many tedious days, 
Because my father was detained from home, 
I wept for very gladness when he came ! 
Throughtears I gave my bursting heart relief, 
And at mine eyes it found a gushing vent. 
Then never ask me, unto what root | 
Omnipotence hath gifted me with eyes. 
Through them, when I am weary, comes repose ; 
Through them my sorrow’s lightened ; and through them 
My joy is raised to rapture. 
TRISTAN.— Oh, forgive me! 
The question was most foolish; for in thee 
Is such an inward radiancy of soul, 
Thou hast no need of that which by the light 
Wethrough the eye discern. Say, shall I deem, 
That thou ofsome unheard-ofrace artsprung, 
Richly endow’d with other powers than we ? 
hen Boden lonely here—this valley, too, 
Seems conjured torth by magic ’mongst the hills. 
Hast thou come hither | te the golden East, 
With Peris in thy train ?—Or art thou one 
Of Brahma’s daughters, and from Ind hast been 
Transported hither by a sorcerer ? 
Oh beautiful unknown! If thou be’stsprung 
Of mortal men, whocall the earth their mother, 
Be thouto life's so transitory joys 
Susceptible as I, and deign to look 
With favour on a knight's devoted love ! 
Hear this his vow! No woman shall efface 
(Stand she in birth and beauty ne’er so high) 
The image thou hast stamped upon my soul! 
JoLasNTHE (after a pause).—Thy cae are laden with a wondrous power. 
Say, from what master didst thou learn the art, 
Tocharm, by words, which yet are mysteries ? 
Meseem’d as though I trod some path alone 
Which I had never trod before ; and yet 
All seems to me—all, all that thou hast said— 
So godlike, so enchanting! Oh, speak on— 
Yet no, speak not! Rather let me in thought 
Linger along the words which thou hast spoken, 
Which mingled pain and rapturein my soul ! 
(Enter Jau‘t FRED hurriedly.) 
JavurrRrev.—I see men at a distance coming hither ! 
Do not forget that we are here alone, 
Taistan (¢o loLANTHE).—Now, noble maiden, mustI take my leave. 
TorantHe.—Ah! no,no! Wherefore wilt thou go? 
TRISTAN.— I'llcome 
Again, and soon—to-day I'll come again. 
ilt thou permit me, with thy hand to mark 
How high I am, that, when we next shall meet, 
Thou may’st distinguish me ? 
ToLayTHE.— 





Whatneed of that? 
I know that few resemble thee in height. 
Thy utterance comes to me as from al 
Like all that’s high and inconceivable. 
And know! not thy tone? Like as thou speakest 
None speak beside. No voice, no melody 
I've known in nature, or in instrument, 
Doth own a resonance so lovely, sweet, 
So winning, full, and gracious as thy voice. 
Trust me, f'll know ea well amidst them all! 
TRISTAN.—Then fare the well, until we meet once more ! 
TowantHEe.—There—take my hand. Farewell ! Thou'lt come again— 
Again, and soon?’ Thou know’stI wait for thee! 
Tris TAN (kneels and kisses her hand).--Oh, never doubtthat I will come again. 
My heart impels me hither. Though I go, 
Still of my thoughts the better half remains ; 
And whatsoe er is left to me of life 
Yearns back to thee with evermore unrest. 
Farewell ! 
(Exit through the concealed door, following JAUFFRED, 
who has retired during the last speech.) 
Totant nE.— Hark! there he goes! Among the hills, 
From which so oft the stranger’s foot resounds, 
Now echoes his light step. Oh, hush, hush, hush! 
1 hear it now no more—Yes ; there again! 
Bat now,—’tis gone !—Will he indeed return? 
If he, too, like so many guests before, 
Should come but this one time? Oh! no, no, no! 
Did he not promise me, and pledge his vow, 
He would come back to-day! The dews are falling; 
Already eve draws on,—Ah, no !—to-da 
He cannot come. Perhaps to-morrow, then ? 
But now, it isso lonely here. 


The interview had awakened a new train of thought in the mind of the 


gentle Tolanthe; and her father perceiving this is at last constrained to im- 
part to her the great secret of her life. 


Reve (With emotion) Early thine eye the pow visi : 
And this fair frame of earth “this wt othe ng _— 
To thee, my darling child, was early closed 
Andall our care could scantily suppl 
The loss, which thou in infancy eustata’d ; 
All we could do was, from thee still to ward 
The shock and burden of intrusive cares 
And hide from thee their bitter origin, * 
Jotantus.—Ah, father! ‘These are wondrous words—to me 
Incomprehensible. The universe— 
How came it forth from the Creator's hand, 
Knew I not that?) Was this shut up from me? 
How canst thousay so? My Creator, have 1 


IoLANTHE.— 


IoLANTHE.—W hat ails thee, father? 


IoLaNTHE.—Nay, de not fear! 


the may have some mysterious influence in restoring her to sight, the 
Count Tristan learns that René is in this valley, forwards him in a letter 
a formal renunciation of his daughter’s promised harid, and then by force 
of arms breaks in to carry off the unknown beauty. 
scene is as follows. 


JAUFFRED.--- 











Not recognised Him in the universe ? 





Hath not the roaring blast, the zephyr’s breath— 
Hath not the warmth, thatcircles everywhere, 
The earth’s so fit a ement and its power 
To nurture plants with blossom and with fruits— 
Hath not stone, metal, and the flowing streams, 
The choir of sweetbirds’ voices, shown me well 
The great Creator inthe universe? 
And have I not by thee, ev’nas by all 
That's dear to me, beentaugli to comprehend 
Whatour Creator with the world design’d ? 
Even I am an expression of His will. 
Where’er I turn—in nature, inthe speech 
Of others, in the depths of mine own being, 
In the unlimited chain of growing thoughts— 
In all, to me the self-same voice resounds, 
And of His glory loudly testifies. = 7 
Reve (asidetoEen Jauia)-—Ah, Ebn Jahia, this so lovely faith, 
We have destroy’d it! : 
Explain one thingto me! 
I with my eyes, it seems, should grasp the world. 
Yonstranger, too, who lately was with me, 
And whose strange words are stamp’d so deeply here, 
He spoke of sight. What is it, then, to see? 
Can I, oh father, see his voice, which touch’d 
My soul with joyand sadness? Can I see 
With these mine eyes the nightingale’s thick note, 
Whereon I’ve mused so oft, and vainly striven 
To follow it in thought away, away ?— 
Or is her song a flower, whose fragrant breath 
I know, but not its root, and stem, and leaves? 
Rene.—Oh, my dear child, each of thy questions fills 
My soul with agony. Trust, love, to me, 
And leave it to a happier time to show 
What now to thee mustbe inexplicable. 
One thing, however, know. Ihavea mare 
The hope, which hath sustain’d me until now, 
That yet thy sight may be restored to thee ;— 
That thy dear eyes may openonce again 
To the glad sunbeams; and oh, grant it, Heav'n! 
Thy noble friend and tutor, Ebn Jahia, 
With his rare leech-craft hath been long preparing 
The favourable hour to testpur hopes 
Now is it come, my own, my darling child ! 
Confide inhim. Go with him to the house. 
Martha shall wait upon thee. Atthe first 
Thou'lt sink into a done and from that— 
If so itbe heaven's gracious will—aroused 
(Is stifled with emotion.) 
Wherefore shakes thy hand? 
My own dear father, joy’st thou not, that now 
'The hour has come, thou’st panted for so loug ? 
Thou fearest it will prove unfortunate. 
Yet even then shall I not be, as ever, 
Thy child, thine own dear child—thy child who joys 
To be so dear—joys in her happy lot— 
Let me go in, then 
RENE.— 








Oh! my child, my child! 
For what my sage Kind master 
Has ponder’d well, will prosper, Iam sure. 

It feels to me, as though ev’nnow I knew 

The singular power which thou hast call’d the light, 
And it rad found its way to me already. 

Ah, while that wondrous stranger was beside me, 
A feeling quiver’d through me, which I ne’er 

Had known before, and every word he spoke 
Resounded like an echo in my soul, 

With new and unimagined melodies. 

—Didst thou not say, the power of - on is swift, 
And gives significance to what it touches ! 

That it is also closely blent with warmth— 

With the heart’s warmth 7— Oh, yes, I know it is. 
If what thou call’st the light consist in this, 

Then a forewarning tells me, it will be 
Reveai’dto meto-day. Yet on one point 

Thou dost mistake. ‘Tis notthe eye that sees ; 
Here, close beside the hea*zt, our vision lies; 

Here is it seated inremembrance sweet, 

A reflex of the light that pierced my soul, 

The light I go with bounding hope to meet! 
(Exit into the house with MarTHA.) 


Whilst good King René trusts that the stranger’s interview with Iolan- 


A portion of the 


Rene. (to TRIsTAN).—Yet tell me, who art thou? 
TRISTAN.— My name is Pristan 
Of Vaudemont---a name you well do know. 
RENE.---How, Tristan? (7'o JAUFFRED.) Is this true? 
Tis as he says. 
RENE (musing.)---And so ’twas you belike, as I conclude, 
Were here to-day already? 
TRISTAN.--- Yes, my liege, 
Chance, not presumption, led me to this place. 
I did not dream, that you were ruler here. 
RENE.---Butsay, what motive brings you back again? 
TRISTAN.---You know it. 
RENE.--- Nay, I know it not. Explain. 
TRISTAN.---You jest with me. Within this blooming vale, 
Where all is marvellous, there lives conceal’d, 
And its most foremost wonder, a fair girl, 
Whose praise not all Provence’s troubadours 
Could chant in measures equal to her worth. 
ReneE.---And this fair girl. you say? Continue, sir! 
TRistAN.—Upon my soul such impress deep hath wrought, 
That I am bound her slave for evermore. 
ReENE.—And know you who she is ? 
TRISTAN.— No. Yet there’s proof 
Upon her countenance, and in her words. 
Of high degree, and inborn nobleness. 
ReNE.—And have you noted not, that nature, who 
In all things else hath been so bountiful, 
Gave her one fault ? 
TRISTAN.— Ah, yes, alas! she’s blind! 
Yet glows there still within her soul a light, 
That makes all luminous, which else were dark! 
ReENE.—And though you are aware that she is blind—? 
TRisTAN.—Yet at her feet with rapture would I lay 
The golden circle of my earldom down. 
ReENE.—Now by the holy image in Clairvaux, 
You are the rarest marvel of our vale ! 
You press in here with weapons in your hand, 
To bear off that which hath for years been yours, 
Yet which you now insultingly contemn. 
TRISTAN.—How so, my liege ? 
RENE.— Know then, that this fair girl, 
Who took your heart a prisoner, is my daughter. 
TRISTAN.—Your daughter, she ? 
RENE.— My daughter. my young count : 
The same whom you, as this your letter bears, 
Can in no wise consent to take for bride ; 
The same who raised in you dislike so strong, 
That, but to ‘scape from her, you were content 
To quit your claims for ever to Lorraine ; 
The same, moreover, whom you so have charm’d, 
That I might almost doubt, if the poor girl 
So lightly would abandon you. 
TRISTAN.— My liege, 
Oh! isit really so? Your language thrills me. 
RENE.—’Tis e’en as I have said. 
TRISTAN.— But why was she— 
RENE.—Within this vale? That shall you learn anon. 
Yon little deem, my lord, that you are come 
Ata momentous crisis. Iolanthe, 
My darling child, perchance, e’en while we talk, 
Sinks into darkest night for evermore, 
Or, ’wakes, perchance. to taste the glorious day. 
TRISTAN.—W hat sayest thou, my liege ? 
RENE — This very hour 
Has the physician, Ebn Jahia, chosen 
To see, if possibly—(approaches the house) —But hush! methinks, 
There isa stir within. Keep silence, all! 
She speaks. Oh, Tristan, hear! Iolanthe speaks! 
Ah, are these sounds of pleasure or of wail, 
That murmur o'er my darling angel’s lips ? 
—But some one comes. 


The last scene brings the anticipated conclusion, and this charming 


little episode thus happily ends. 
RENE (fo BERTRAND, who enters from the house).— 
Quick, Bertrand, quick and tell me, 
How goes on all within ? 
BERTRAND.— Alas! I know not. 


She has awakened, and it is nearly over ; 






IoLANTHE.— 


IoLANTHE.—My garden—mine ? 
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MARTHA. -- She can see! 
Renz.—How, Martha, see? 
TRISTAN— Oh, grant it, Heaven! 
MartTrHa— Hush, hush! 
She’s coming forth. 
(Enter Een Janta, leading locantue by the hand. 
He beckons to the others to retire.) 
Where art thou leading me? 
Oh, God, where am I? Support me—oh, support me! 


Ean Jan1a—Calm thee, my child! 
IloLANTHE.— 


Support me—Oh, stand still! 

I ne’er was here before—what shall I do 

In this strange place? Oh, what is that? Support me! 
It comes so clese on me, it gives me pain. 


Ean Janita.—lolanthe! Calm thee! Look upon the earth, 


That still hath been to thee thy truest friend, 
And now, too, greets thee with a cordial smile. 
—This is the garden thou hast ever tended. 
Alas, I know it not. 

The plants are terrible to see—take care ! 
They're falling on us! 


Espn JAniA.— Cease your fears, my child. 
These stately trees are the date-palins, whose leaves 
And fruit to thee have long been known. 

IoLANTHE.— Ah, n 


o! 
Indeed, I know them net! (Raises her eyes towards the sky.) 
This radiance too, 
That everywhere surrounds me—yon great vault, 
That arches there above us—oh, how high ! 
What is it? Is it God? Is it his spirit, 
Which as you said, pervades the universe ? 
Epnx Jania—Yon radiance is the radiance of the light. 
is in it, like as he is in all. 
Yon blue profound, that fills yon airy vault, 
It is the heaven, where, as we do believe, 
God hath set up His glorious dwelling-place. 
Kneel down, my child! and raise your lends on high, 
To heaven's o’erarching vault---to God-.-and pray ! 
IoLantHe.—Ah, teach me then to pray to him as I ought. 
No one hath ever told me, how I should 
Pray tothis deity who rules the world ! 
Eps Janta—Then kneel thee down, my darling child, and say : 
“ Mysterious Being, who to me hast en, 
When darkness veil’d mine eyes, teach me to seek Thee, 
In Thy light’s beams, that do illume this world ; 
Still, inthe world, teach me to cling to Thee !”’ 
IoLANTHE (kneels).—Mysterious Being, who tome hast spoken 
When darkness veil'd mine eyes, teach me to seek Thee, 
In Thy light’s beams, that do illume this world: 
Still, in the world, teach me to cling to Thee! 
—Yes, He hathheard me. Ican feel He hath, 
And on me pours the comfort of His peace. 
He is the only one that speaks to me, 
Invisible and kindly, as before. 
Een Jania—Arise, arise, my child, and look arouud. 
I[oLANTHE.—Say what are these, that bear such noble forms? 
Espn Jau1a—Thou know’st them all. 
IOLANTHE.— Ah, no, I can know nothing. 
RENE.--(approaching lo. ANTHE).—Look on me, Iolanthe—me, thy father! 
IOLANTHE (embracing him).—My father! Oh, my God! Thou art my father ! 
I know thee now—thy voice, thy clasping hand. 
Stay here! Be my protector, be my guide! 
I am so strange here in this world of light. 
They've taken all that I possessed away— 
All that in old time was thy daughter's joy. 
Rene.—I have cull’d out a guide for thee, my child. 
IoLANTHE.—Whom mean’st thou? 
RENE. —(pointing to TrisTAN).—See, he stands expecting thee. 
IoLANTHE.—The stranger yonder? Is he one of those 

Bright cherubim, thou once didst tell me of ? 

Is he the angel of the light come down ? 
RENE.---Thou knowest him—hast spoken with him. Think ! 
IoLANTHE.---With him—with him? (Holds her hands before her eyes.) 

understand. 
In yonder glorious form must surely dwell 
The voice, that late I heard—gentle, yet strong, 
The one sole voice that lives in nature's sound. 
(To Tristan, who advances towards her.) 
Oh, but one word of what thou saidst before ! 
TRisTAN.---Oh, young and beauteous lady! 
LOLANTHE.--- List, oh, list! 
With these dear words the light’s benignant rays 
Found out a way to me; and these sweet words 
With my heart's warmth are intimately blent. 
TRISTAN (embraces her)._lolanthe! Dearest! 
RENE— Blessings on you both 
From God, whose wondrous works we all revere ! 
(Curtain drops.) 


Readers will, we trust, agree with us that there is a graceful and poetic 
fancy running through the above extracts. High praise is also due to Hen- 


blind one. Many and many times has the loss of sight been portrayed 
by genius with every variety of age, and sex, and circumstance; but 
lolanthe is a new creation, and is entitled to hold place with any that 
have preceded it. 

os 


STOCK AND WORK. 


Stock is a fine, honest, well-to-do-business man, always dressed in good 


everything comfortable around him. Work is a rough, sturdy fellov, in 
a fustian jacket, and seldom a clean face, but not by any means generally 
ill off. Both are sound-hearted Englishmen, who would fight to the last 


safety of their country: they would go heart and hand together against 
any envious foreign dog who should think of troubling them; yet they 
have occasionally very bitter-looking quarrels between themselves. 


the world, and that their interests are absolutely identical. 


killing each other. 
a cudgel, and two or three times he has gone to the public-house and 
sulked for a week or two, declaring he would never see Stock’s face again. 


excellent fellow at bottom, he generally consents to forget all that ad 
passed, and become good friends with Stock again, before any irremedi- 
able mischief has happened. 
Stock and Work had an unusually dreadful quarrel not long ago. It be- 
gan on Work’s side, but was not so much his own blame, as that of cer- 
tain foolish companions, who wished to persuade him, even against his 
own feelings, that he was extremely ill-used. Work, being at ast fully 
incensed by these evil advisers, broke out upon Stock one day with the 
utmost fury, insomuch that some people expected to see nothing less than 
bloodshed: Stock acted like himself, and stood quite still , while Work 
went on like a raging devil, calling him all sorts of bad names, and threat- 
ening to knock his brains out. 
this violence ; he could not but feel angry, but the very vi 
sault served to keep him calm. When Work had said his worst, he went 
— muttering threats of vengeance agaist Stock ; and it is said he was 
not heard to speak one pleasant word at home for a week after. . 
Stock took the matter very highly at first, said he could not stand this 
kind of nonsense continually, and that he would rather go abroad, and see 
if he could not do any business there, than be exposed longer to such au- 
noyances at home. ‘It is true,” he said, “ Work and I have been brought 
up together, and have maintained a _—— kind of friendship all our 
days: I like the fellow with all his absurdities, and I believe he has a s¢- 
cret respect for me too; but really to be exposed every now and then to 
such attacks as these, is more than my temper can endure. 4 
quite uncomfortable in my own house. I believe I am falling out of my 
clothes purely in consequence of it. Far better we should make an end 
of it, on part” Some mutual friends thought it would be a pity if two 
such old associates were to break entirely otf with each other, particular- 
ly as the consequence to Work must be that without support from Stock, 
he and his large young family must be thrown upon the parish. So they 
interfered to bring about a reconciliation—in which, by the by, they found 
the chief difficulty to be with Work, who had given all the provocation. 
At last he was prevailed on to come to a meeting, where Stock was also 


tion on the matters in dispute. 
“Well, Work,” said Stock, as soon as they met, “ you seem to be calm- 
er now. What is it, I should like to know, that you have to say against 


week ago ?” 





(Enter Mantua hastily.) 


But 1 ran forth in terror. 


“Why, Mr Stock, ” answered Work, “ the fact is, that we men are be- 











Father, [ 


rick Hertz for his original and touching conception of the unconscious 


broadcloth, with a pair of handsome top-boots, and very anxious to have 


drop of their blood, and last farthing in their purse, for the honour and 


It is 
rather an amusing sort of contention that Stock and Work fall into, not un- 
like those squabbles which will take place about trifles between man 
and wife, while both know all the time that they are the best friends in 
The tussle, 
nevertheless, sometimes gets to a great pitch; and it you were to judge 
from their looks and words, you might suppose them to be on the point of 
Work has even been known to threaten Stock with 


But somehow the wife and children always get round him, and being an 


Vell did Stock know whence came all! 
violence of the as- 





It makes me 


to be, that they might, if possible, have at least some peaceable conversa 


me? or what excuse have you to make for that affront you put upon me 
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cause We are poor men, 
as you choose, and thus ma ! . 
e had it all fully discussed in our anion ; and it mast be true, | 


” 


uing to think that we are oppressed by you 
and cannot help ourselves, you pa 


w 
He aav ou 
take it, for nobody has a different opinion. 

“ A pretty reason for its being true, indeed! 
and because there is no dissentient vo'ce, 

ing to be said to the contrary.” : : 

“Bat you masters hear only one side too, and never listen toa word 
that we fone to say; or at least if you hear it. you knock it down with 
some piece of political economy which we do not understand, so it is the 
same to us as if you had not heard it.” ; 

“There is some truth in what you say ; at least, grant there is. It is 
only, like your own, a very natural error. But I will, if you please, 
pursue adifferent plan. I will listen to everything you have to say, and 
give ita candid consideration. So, if _ listen as candidly to such 
answers as I can make, we may have a chance of coming to a right un- 

derstanding. ” f ; 

“ Very well, sir; all I would stipulate for is, that you give me no poli- 
tical economy, for that is athing evidently got “P tokeep down the 
working-people, and we cau’t abide it nohow. All the mischief comes 
from that, I think.” P 

“TI don’t intend to resort formally to political economy in our conversa- 
tion. but I will bring forward common-sense views, which perhaps a pol- 
itical economist would say came to the same thing. 4 I may remark, how- 
ever, that political economy is not rightly regarded either by its friends or 
itsenemies. Itis a new science, trying to make out the natural laws 
which govern the operations of industry and the disposal of the results. 
If it can do so, it will be a boon to us all, and therefore we ought to 
treat it with respect. But then, as a new,it is an imperfect science : 
many of its dogmas would require the stamp of experience to sanction 
them. If its friends would keep this in view, — their doctrines 
with caution, and if its enemies would make some allowance for the ar- 
dour of its friends, and believe all to be well meaut, though much must 
be mistaken, then I think political economy would assume a truer posi- 
tion than it at present enjoys, and some good might be derived froim it. 
Let us hear, however, what charge you have first to bring against us 
masters 1” 

“ Why, the first charge is, that your wealth enables you to oppress us; 
and you doit. We feel that capital is always, somehow, the enemy of 
labour, and we hate capital accordingly. It is the one accursed thing 
which more than any other makes this a world of misery.” _ 

“That is a serious charge indeed, but I hope it is substantially an un- 
just one. ” 

** Does not the master use his capital to get our work, which make s 
him stillricher; while we nover are any richer? and does not he employ 
his additional wealth in repeating this process, till the difference between 
his grandeuraud our poverty gets beyond all bounds ?” F ' 

“He does use his capital to get your work, and this makes him still 


You hear only one side ; 


richer; but he is not answerable for your continuing in poverty. In- 
stead of being poorer by reason of his capital, you are the richer. It 


gives you comforts which you never could have otherwise enjoyed.” 

“TI should like to know how that is the case. I assure you feel noth- 
ing of the kind.” 7 

“ Yet the fact iscertain, that wherever there is no capital, the working- 
people are in misery, and only where there is much re is there any 
considerable portion of them well off. A tearned Frenchman has pointed 
out that, according to Homer, it required twelye women to grind corn 
(which was then done by hand-mills) for the persons composing the 
household of Penelope, queenof Ithaca. He estimates this as probably 
one person for every twenty-five. Now, a large mill, got up by capital, 
can grind corn for a hundred thousand persons, while only ompeegng 
about twenty men; that is, one person employed for every tive thousan 
consumers. Where the products of toil were so small as amongst Pene- 
lope’s grinders, they could only be supported by some wretched pittance, 
whereas the mill could give good wages to its workmen, because, from 
the use of capital, its products were large. For the same reason journey- 
men bakers are a slavish and ill paid class of men. The concerns are 
usually small; the masters ill provided with capital ; little or no aid is 
taken from machinery. The men must go through much toil, and be con- 
tent with poor wages. But there are a few baking concerns throughout 
the country which are conducted ona large scale by men of capital : 
there the journeymen are as well off as any other working people, purely 
because, by means of capital, the products are psc n,m great in 
proportion to the toil. Inone of them, if not more, the bread is sold 
cheaper than it is by other bakers, and thus the public is benefited also 
by capital.” 

“ Tuis may be all true, but it is too deep for me. I only feel that we 
worktfolk are always poor, although it is we who imake all things which 
other people enjoy. You masters make nothing. The rich people whe 
are not in business do nothing but enjoy themselves. We toil torever, 
and are never any better for it.” 

“ Well I don’t kuow how you come to think so. One half the masters 
in my circle of acquaintance were work-men—they have been the better 
of their toils. Almost all the men who have good situatious about works 
or stores were once common workers—they have been able to make 
thiugs a good deal better. A good many men I once kuew as operatives, 
I now see keeping shops, and doing wellin the world. That is another 

ortion of the people who, you say, make everything, but are never the 
Setine of it. It you fix your attention only on those who are working- 
men at any particular instant of time, it may appear that they are not im- 
proving their circumstances, for nobody makes a great advance in a mo- 
ment. But observe the progress of the class through a few years, and 
you will find that many go on to be something much superior to what 
they were at starting. The clever, diligent men, who can take care of 
their earnings, are almost sure to rise.” 

“ Ay, that is what we are always taunted with. We are expected to 
save where we scarcely make enough to keep body and soul together. 
I should like to see some of you masters called upon to save out of fifteen 
or eighteen shillings a week.”’ 

“It might not be easy; yet I do not see that it is impossible, when 
there are men who have less wages, and can live on them. Perhaps 
there are some unreasonable expectations formed regarding the ability of 
woerking-men to save. I can eusily see how liable the inducements must 
be in many cases to fail before the difficulties. On the other hand, no im- 
provement of any kind can be achieved except by a manful grappling 
with difficulties. Setting this aside, there is a vast number of working- 
men who have comparatively high wages, out of which they might spare a 
good deal; and yet they never lay aside anything. Ido not, however, 
call for mere hoarding—or at least not hoarding for its own sake. But I 
should like to see working-men get above the practical degradation of liv- 
ing each week on the proceeds of that week only. People who are con- 
tent, year after year, generation after generation, to go on in the state call- 
ed from hand to mouth, liable any day to fall out of work, and then become 
dependent on charity, are virtually slaves, though they do not bear the 
name. From this there must be some means of redemption, if it could be 
hit upon—the principal of ussurance has been suggested. Anything would 
be better than this living constantly next door to pauperism.” 

“ Robbed as we are by capitalists, it is all little enough that we come 
upon them for support when we are out of work. It will be long before 

we get back our own from them—for is it not we who are the founda- 
tions of all their wealth ?” 

“ I think labour is the foundation of all wealth; but I do not think any 
particular generation or description of labourers are so. The man who 
devises and directs is as truly a labourer as the man who works with his 
hands. Capital is also concerned in the case, and this is just the hoarded 

results of the shares of proceeds belonging to such of the labourers, 
whether with mind or hands, as have chosen to save, and been able to pre- 

Serve and transmit their savings. So when we say labour is the founda- 

tion of wealth, we mean hoarded labour—that is, capital—as well as living 

abour, which is the toil of the men actually engaged in the operations.” 
. “Oh you have got to political economy now. I give you up of course, 
for that is all jugglery.” 

“It surely is a clear case. Say two men work in felling timber with 
such instruments as they can readily get. One spends all his wages; the 
other saves a little, and buys superior tools, with which he does a third 
more work, so that he presently obtains a superior income to his com- 
panion. Thus enabled to spare still more, he at length becomes the em- 
Ployer of that companion, and of other men, and finds it only necessary to 

rect the work and sell the products. In this case labour is the founda- 

“ion of the whole concern, but it is not the labour of the men alone now 
working—the saving of the master and his management are also concera- 
ed. And it isa mere abuse of language to say ‘that the master robs his 
men because they do not get all.” 

“ Look to the results, however. You cannot deny that there is a fearful 
and shametul difference between the two classes who are concerned ia 


snes. There is vast wealth amassed in this country, but it is in the 
> TT ° * 
age ofafew. The working-people are poor, and every twelfth person 
at 


iglaud is a pauper.” 


masters ; and that, be- 
us ouly such 
make great profits, while we starve. 


you conclude that there is noth- 


Che Albion. 


hands of afew. The funds are divided amongst a great multitude. 
The depositors in banks are very numerous. There are nearly thirty 
millions in the savings’ banks, mostly belonging to persons in compara 
tively humble circumstances, though but a small share, I believe, to 
artisans. Some very rich people there are, but they form the exception, 
not the rule; and such prodigies of wealth have existed in all civilised 
countries in all ages. nana, it may be admitted that the employing 
class present a remarkable contrast in point of wealth to the employed ; 
but 1 believe this distinction is not a necessary or unavoidable one to 
nearly the extent in which we see it existing.” 

“Yes, it would be less if we had justice, and got our due share of the 
profits. To that we must come. The workmen must be taken into the 
concerns as partners, and not fobbed off with a mere weekly salary, which 
is spent in tradesmens’ shops as soon as it is received.” 

“ Well, [know of no law which could compel a master to take his work- 
men into partnership with him, and I see no justice in making one. But 
neither is there any law to prevent masters and workmen from going into 
such an arrangement if they choose. Men may be guided on this subject 
entirely by their sense of what will be for their interest. Only it must be 
observed that, if masters advance all the capital, they must continue to 
have profits in much the same proportion as at present; and it would 
therefore be necessary for the workmen, if they wished for much larger 
incomes, to put in some share of stock, or allow a portion of their wages 
to run up for that purpose. The advantages ofthe plan would be, its creat- 
ing a necessity for self-denial in the operatives, its giving them something 
to hope for, and its raising in them an interest in the business in which 
they are engaged; capital and labour would then be more essentially 
connected than they now are, unless, indeed, the men were to begin at 
length to hire substitute workers out of their profits, which would leave 
matters no better than they had been. Supposing it be determined to 
try this system of extended partnership, the workmen must expect difficul- 
ties, and be prepared for the occasional losses which are inseparable trom 
all ventures—even for bankruptcy itself as a possible event. It might 
be that they would come to think in many cases that they would have 
been as well with their clear, definite, ready-money wages, provided only 
they could have taken some care of them, and not spent all on immediate 
enjoyment. 

“ What, then, do you suppose to be the cause of the working-class 
being so distinguished from all others by their poverty, if it be not that 
they get less than their fair share of the proceeds of labour? Give me 
some daylight upon that point if you please?” 

bad | believe that, in all concerns whatever, the workmen must ever have 
their fair share of the proceeds: it is by an irresistible law that this must 
take place. But from whatever cause—whether from something attach- 
ing to the wage system as not engendering hopefulness and cure as to 
means, or from mere ignorance and bad habits—the working-classes do 
not in general make so good a use of their resources as other a to do. 
When | contrast the frugal life of many poor shopkeepers, struggling to 
pay rent and taxes, with the self-indulgent lives of many workpeople 
whose gains are much greater, and see how decent and content the one 
set appear as compared with the other, I cannot but think that the latter 
are either morally inferior by nature, or that there is something in their 
circumstances which make an approach to the respectable behaviour of 
the middle classes too difficult. Fools and knaves are constantly flattering 
them with the notion that their employers and the government are to 
blame for all their sufferings. Very natural to think anybody in the 
wrong but ourselves—but very dangerous too. I thoroughly Velicve that 
they get more than their strictly just share, for there is a constant and 
orn stream of beneficence running down to them from the more fru- 
gal middle classes—by which, again, their own interests are injured, tor 
the money thus spent is so much abstracted from the capital which other- 
wise would be affording them remunerative employment, He would be 
their true friend who should endeavour to show them how much they 
have it in their own power to correct the evils in their condition; how 
one desire curbed was a greater advance to them than any act of parlia- 
ment could be; how one aspiration for cleanliness in their dwellings, and 
the maintenance of good order in their families, was better to them than 
a gift of gold.” 

‘All this is preaching to the winds. Though I am not able to contro- 
vert what you say, I know that we all feel something else to be necessary. 
Many of us are now suspecting that the evil lies in competition, and that 
its only perfect remedy will be in going upon the opposite principle 
of co-operation. I have heard many good arguments for that principle, 
and it is working tolerably well in some places.” 

“ The sole question concerned there seems to me this—What motive are 
men to have for exertion? Hitherto, we have seen them usually proceed- 
ing upon the motive of individual interests. This is not a high motive; 
but it serves, in the meantime, to keep up a system of immense activity ; 
and the results are magnificent. If men could be animated to equal ex- 
ertions by kindly social feelings, each emulating the other in public ser- 
vices, without regard to his own immediate gain, it would be no doubt a 
better system for it would develop superior feelings. But men would 
need to be considerably improved helbee we could expect the bulk of 
them to act on such disinterested principles. They may be fit for such a 
system in time, but they certainly are not sonow. We must be content 
to put up with the many obvious evils of competition, only doing our 
best to soften them away by mutual kindliness, until, in the pro- 
gress of civilisation, the millennium of the higher sentiments shall 
arrive.” 

“Then you expect us to remain content in the meantime with the 
evils which we suffer, in hopes that our grandchildren’s grandchildren 
ow somewhat better off? I can tell you this wont do, Mr. 
Stock.” 

“ You take me up rather too sharply. I think that much may be done 
for the immediate improvement of the condition of working-men. In 
the existing arrangements, your interest in the results of your labours is 
too slight and evanescent. The rural worker should have a piece of the 
soil to work upon himself, that he may feel an interest in the business he 
is engaged in. The manufacturing labourer should be something more 
than the weekly-hired attaché, with the world to begin again every Mon- 
day morning ; though I cannot well say what it is he ought to be. Edu- 
cation and sanitary reform must be introduced as auxiliaries, and the bonds 
of social union between classes must be drawn closer. I trust that the 
middle and upper classes will ere long become generally cognisant of the 
force of what I say. They may depend upon it that the mere maxims of 
political economy will not suffice: these = Yaa how wealth is to be most 
readily produced, but they do not tell us how human beings are tobe ad- 
justed in the relation to wealth which is most conducive to the general 
happiness. There is prejudice on all sides to overcome. Do you, Work, 
try to get the better of what you find among your confréres, while | 
make the same attempt with mine. By and by we may meet again, and 
have another conference. Meanwhile, believe you have not a better 
friend than John Stock.” 

Stock and Work now parted. The latter was observed to be for some 
time after very thoughtful. What good may come out of the conversa- 
tion we cannot tell, but he has had no squabbles with Stock ever since. 

R. C. 

MARRIED.—In St. John’s Church, June 17th, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, EDWARD F. 


WARD, of the firm of Middleton & Co, to GEORGIANA, daughter of the late James T. 
Bryan, of this city. 








On Tuesday, the 20th inst., at St. Luke’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Forbes, Mr. THOMAS 
CUTHBFRT, to Miss CLARISSA B., eldest daughter of Samuel Newby, Esq., all of this 
city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110. 
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NOTICE. 
The subscribers to the Albion are notified that Messrs. Jouxn Dennes, 
Tuomas Peete, Joun Nimmo, and 8. Townsenp, Jun. are the only author- 


ized T'ravelling Agents for this journal, Mr. 8. T. Stanton’s engagement 
having expired. 





It would require the arms of Briareus, and on every arm a shield, to 
ward off a tenth part of the attacks on England and the English, made by 
portions of the press of this country, in alluding to the recent trial and con- 





viction of Mitchell. We have no idea of taking up one by one, and replying 
serialim, to the journals that have, on this subject, run the round of malice, 
misrepresentation, and invective. 


} 


But we cannot avoid calling attention 
to the remarkable difference that conviction appears to have made in the 


“ 4 4 e . . . . . . 
I do uot believe it is true that the wealth of the country is in the | character and importance of Mr. Mitchell’s sayings and doings. A month 
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azo, and his lectures on barricades and “ steel reddened in the blood of 
foreign butchers,” on the use of the pike and the proper appiication of 
hot sand and vitriol, on assassination and confiscation, on the overthrow of 
monarchy and the establishment of a republic—these lectures were ap- 
plauded to the echo. Why was this, but because the direct and undi» 
guised tendency of these articles was to work up to phrenzy the excited 
passions of the Irish people, and to bring on acivil war? Pans were 
chaunted as though to threaten and to sueceed were one and the same 
thing. There was uo talk then of Mr. Mitchell “ merely uttering his opi- 
nion”’—on the contrary, he was hailed with acclamations as having 
thrown the gauntlet of defiance in the very teeth of the Govern- 
ment. The more he urged on an open conflict, the more he was extolled. 
But Mr. Mitchell found to his cost that there was some difference be- 
tween revolution and rebellion, and that, essaying the former, he had but 
made himself liable to certain pains and penalties enacted for the punish- 
ment and preventicn of the latter. And now what say the journals hére 
in their bitter mortification at his discomfiture, and in their bitter hatred 
to the English? They would have the public believe, forsooth, that the 
poor patriot only expressed his political opinion, that he only advocated 
reform as hundreds have done before him, and that he is c onsequently 
a victim of oppression and tyranny. Is there truth or consistency in this ? 

Again, all sortsof anathemas are launched against our Government because 
they have interfered to prevent the useless shedding of blood; and the le- 
gal course tnat they have adopted is stigmatised as inhuman and unjust. 
What have they done? Have they enacted an ex post facto law, or raked 
up an obsolete one, for the purpose of bringing conviction home in this 
case? Notso. With all the requisite formalities, and with that delibera- 
tion which a contested measure necessarily involves, they carried through 
both houses of Parliament a particular amendment of the law. Mr. 
Mitchell knew it. All Ireland knew it. The Parliament should have 
been denounced for framing, not the Administration for carrying into effect 
this measure, if it be objectionable. Truly says the Journal of Commerce 
in its most pertinent remarks on this subject, “ were the British Govern- 
ment to tolerate such enormous abuses of language, such exhortations to 
rebellion, it might as well abandon Ireland at once.” 

Whilst on this subject of misrepresentation, we cannot pass unnoticed 
another curious libel, that has gone the round of a portion of the 
press. We allude to the charge made against a certain Lord Napier, 
sometimes called the British Minister at the Court of Naples, sometimes 
the British Admiral in command of the Mediterranean Squadron. Cor- 
respondents, dating their letters from Naples itself, and with an air of 
undoubted sincerity, charge upon the fictitious functionary that he insti- 
gated the King to the late bloody massacre of the National Guard of that 
city; and they charge it, too, with the tone of eyewitnesses whose author- 
ity is not to be disputed. As for a mistake about persons, such a thing 
could scarcely be expected. But still, on the spot and familiar with 
names and circumstances as one might well suppose these correspondents 
to be, they fall into singular errors. Lord Napier is not in the service of 
the State. 

Sir Charles Napier, now a Rear Admiral, and once well known on the 
coast of Syria, as Commodore Sir Charles Napier, has not been in the 
Mediterranean for two or three years past. He now commands the 
Chaunel Squadron of the British Fleet, has been recently at Lisbon and 
Cork, and by last accounts wasat Portsmouth. We think we can account 
partially for this mistake of persons, if the writers of these charges were 
ata distance, though how such confusion arises on the spot passes our 
common apprehension. A British Steam Frigate called the Sidon was 





at Naples during the late troubles. She was built under the directions of 
Sir Charles Napier, and was commanded by him when she tirst went to 
sea; and having been much puffed and turning out a partial failure, her 
name and that of Sir Charles were often coupled together. These inac- 
curacies as to persons impeach the testimony offered as to things; and we 
| await further proof, before we believe the British Minister at Naples to 


have been either the instigator or the abettorof the late bloody scenes._ 


A treaty has recently been concluded between the United States and 
the Republic of New Granada, by which the former secures a right of 


way across the isthmus of Panama. This acquisition is deemed by some 


of the American journals a matter of grave importance; since they anti- 
cipate that a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific will now 
be effected vid Chagres and Panama. A ship canal to bring about this 
Junction has been often proposed. and surveys have been made repeatedly 
for the purpose of determining its practicability. The difficulties, hither- 
to, have been rather of an engineering than of a political or pecuniary 
character, and the project has been abandoned more than once. For pas- 
sengers and correspondence passing to and from the East this route might 
be made desirable; but if transhipment of goods be rendered necessary, 
we doubt whether much merchandise will take that course. 

The commercial privileges reciprocally granted to the citizens of the 
two Republics are of the most ample kind; and the treaty will, without 
doubt, prove advantageous to the mercantile interests of the Union. The 
following is the article that stipulates for the right of way onthe one part, 
aud which guarantees the inviolability of the Granadian territory on the 
other -— 


Art. 35.—The United States of America and the republic of New 
Granada desirmg to make as durable as possible the relations which are 
to be established between the two parties by virtue of this treaty, have 
declared solemnly, and do agree to the following points : 

Ist. For the better understanding of the preceding articles, it is and 
has been stipulated between the high contracting parties that the citizens, 
vessels, and merchandise of the United States shall enjoy in the ports of 
New Granada, including those of the part of the Granadian territory gen- 
erally denominated the Isthmus of Panama, from its southernmost extremity 
until the boundary of Costa Rica, all the exemptions, privileges, and im- 
munities concerning commerce and navigation, which are now or may 
hereafter be eujoyed by Granadian citizens, their vessels and merchandise ; 
and that this equality of favours shall be made to extend to the passengers, 
correspondence and merchandise of the United States, in their transit 
across the said territory, from one sea to the other. The government of 
New Granada guaranties to the government of the United States that the 
right of way or transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon any mode of 
communication that now exists, or that may be hereafter constructed, shall 
be open and free to the government and citizens of the United States, and 
for the transportation of any articles of produce, manufactures, or mer- 
chandise of lawful commerce, belonging to the citizens of the United 
States; that no other tolls or charges shall be levied or collected upon 
the citizens of the United States, or their said merchandise thus passing 
over any road or canal that pf be made by the government of New Gra- 
nada, or by the authority of the same, than is, under like circumstances, 
levied upon and collected from the Granadian citizens ; that any lawful 
produce, manufactures, or merchandise belonging to citizeus of the United 
States thus passing from one sea to the other, in either direction, for the 
purpose of exportation to any other foreign country, shall not be liable to 
any import duties whatever; or, having paid such duties, they shall be 
entitled to drawback upon their exportation ; nor shall the citizens of the 
United States be liable to any duties, tolls, or charges of any kiod to 
which native citizens are not subjected for thus assing the said isthmus. 
And, inorder to secure to themselves the allt pose constant enjoyment 
of these rates + and as an especial compensation for the said advanta- 
ges, and for the favours they have acqnired by the 4th, 5th and 6th articles 
of this ee 5 the United States guaranty positively and eflicaciously to 
New Granada by the present stipulation, the perfect neutrality of the 
before-mentioned isthmus, with - view that ik free transit from the 
one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future 
time while this treaty exists ; and in consequence the United States also 
guaranty in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty and property 
which New Granada has and possesses over the said territory. 
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On Saturday last the sealed bids for a loan of sixteen millions of dollars 
to the United States Government were opened in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. Messrs. Corcoran and Riggs, Bankers of Wash- 
ington, “ for themselves, Baring, Brothers & Co. of London, and others” 
offered to take the whole at a premium of 3.02 per cent., and were ac- 
tly the best bidders for fourteen out of the sixteen millions, the pre- 
mium on the remainder offered by other parties varying from 3.03 to 4.05 
per cent. Upwards of thirty millions of dollars were offered to the Go- 
vernment, nearly the whole of which was at a premium. 

How much of the above mentioned fourteen millions is on foreign ac- 
count is not, we believe, generally known ; bnt this transaction indicates 
that the troubled state of affairs in Europe is turning the eyes of capital- 
ists in this direction. The Secretary of the Treasury made a good hit also, 
in appointing a time for the negotiation of this loan, when news of the 
ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Mexico would probably be re- 
ceived. 

Another loan, made to the Canal Commissioners of the State of New 
York on Monday last, shows the confidence of monied men and the con- 
dition of the money market. The sum required was eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Bids were made at premiums varying from 2.10 to 3.52 per 
cent. 





Tue Presipextiat Evection.—The nomination of the rival candidates 
—Cass and Butler by the Democratic party, and Taylor and Fillmore by 
the Whigs—has not been unanimously adopted by either side. A por- 
tion of the Whigs have clung wilh remarkable tenacity to Mr. Clay, and 
would fain even now rally round his standard once more, if they thought 
he had the smallest chance of success. But this zeal on behalf of their 
well-known leader is tempered with some discretion, and appearances 
seem to indicate that General Taylor will be universally recognized as the 
Whig candidate before the day of election comes on. The split in the 
Democratic Camp is for the moment more serious, and the party whose vote 
was rejected by the Convention at Baltimore, having met in Convention 
at Utica in this State, yesterday nominated Martin Van Buren of New 
York, and Henry Dodge of Wisconsin, as their candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency. If this course be persisted in, it will pro- 
bably ensure the election of General Taylor. 





The fine new steam ship Crescent City arrived here on Monday morn- 
ing, having made her passage from New Orleans in little more than six 
days and a half. The successful result of her first voyage is matter for 
much congratulation. She has outstripped the mail by two days, and 
comes crowded with passengers. The New Orleans papers of the 15th 
are filled with items of intelligence from Mexico and Vera Cruz, princi- 
pally concerning the ceremonies attending the ratification of the Treaty 
of peace, and the preparations made and making for the return home of 
the United States Army. 

The intention of some of the zealous spirits to enter upon an expedition 
against the Indians of Yucatan which it was proposed to organize eithe 
in the city of Mexico or at Vera Cruz, has been nipped in the bud by the 
General Commanding in Chief. He has issued a notification that the 
volunteers will not be disbanded until they reach the United States. In 
the mean time we read that Signor Otero has introduced into the Mexican 
Congress a proposition to send immediate and efficient assistance to 
Yucatan. General Herrera has been elected President. 


The Free American of the 4th inst gives the following account of a 
disastrous accident, that took place in Vera Cruz on the day previous :— 

“One of the most dreadful catastrophes that we ever witnessed occur- 
red in Company street, almost opposite our office, yesterday morning. 
At about 10 o’clock, a tremendous noise was heard, resembling the report 
of a cannon, or the explosion of a bomb, and a shock was feit like that 
occasioned by an earthquake. Our first idea was to rush out to the 
street to ascertain what had happened, and what an awful sight present- 
ed itself to our view! ‘The house next to the corner of Lagunilla and 
Company streets, presented a heap ofruinms. = ; oe 

A great many persons, who came from all directions of the city, im- 
mediately commenced to search in the fuius for the unfortunate beings 
who were buried under them. No less than thirteen dead bodies, in- 
cluding men, women, and one or two children, were found. Several 
persous were taken out still alive, but their bodies were so mangled that 
some of them will be crippled for life. : 

Attached to this house there was an open yards where fandangos or 
balls were often given; and we understand that preparations had been 
made to give une lust night. Many of the unfortunate women who so 
unexpectedly met a death, were probably preparing themselves for this 
amusement. ; ; 

The terrible accident was caused by the explosion of powder. It 
seems that an individual residing in one of the lower apartments of the 
house, was in the habit of selling powder and cartridges, in contravention 
of the ordinances. We were also told thata man was seen making car- 
tridges in this house yesterday, having at the same time a segar in his 
mouth ; that he was warned by a friend of the danger to which he ex- 
posed himself by this imprudence, but that he paid no attention to it. 

Great credit 1s due to the Quartermaster, tor promptly sending the 
labourers in his employ to aid the people who had voluntarily commenced 
the work. : : . 

The officer of the day, Capt. White, and of the guard, Lieut. Young, as 
well as the men under their command, and the police, are entitled to the 
thanks of the citizens for their early arrival on the spot, and their success- 
fal exertions in keeping order and preventing confusion. 

We auderstand that Gen. P. F. Smith had just passed by the house 
where the accident occurred, and was within a tew steps of it. The 
shock occasioned by the explosion was so severe that he fell to the ground, 
receiving, however, uo injury.” 

It is confidently expected that the Telegraphic communication between 
this city and New Orleans will be in operation by the middle of next 
month; and that the line that reaches us from Quebec being united with 
the above, and the whole forming one unbroken link, New Orleans aud 
Quebec may be brought within a few moments distance of each other, 
The distance is three thousand miles. 

Some mischievous rascal last Sunday night cut the wire that crosses 
the Hudson from the foot of Courtland street to Jersey City, being a por- 
tion of Morse’s Southern line. The wire was cased in a covering of gutta 





The Sarah Sands, Screw propeller, and the Britannia, Cunard 
Steamer, are both due at this port; the former with three, the latter with 
seven days later intelligence from Liverpool. 


Colonel Reid, the Governor General of the Windward Islands, has re- 
signed his appointment. 

Recent accounts from Martinique speak of a general rising of the ne. 
groes in anticipation of their freedom being bestowed on them. Fearful 
massacres of the white inhabitants have taken place, and it seems not un- 
likely Martinique will become a Saint Domingo. 








From Central America we learn by the way of New Orleans and Havana, 
that General Carrera, the President of Guatemala, had taken the field 
personally against the insurgent Indians. 


By a recent arrival from Honduras we are glad to learn that Mr. Fitz 
gibbon, the Editor of the Observer, was to be released from prison on the 
29th ult. and the fine imposed upon him to be remitted. A difficulty with 
the Judiciary of the Settlement had occasioned his incarceration; and we 
presume the Government at home have adopted, in whole or in part, Mr. 
Fiizgibbou’s views of the matter in dispute. 





From THe Paciric.—Accounts from the Sandwich Islands to March Ist 
amaounce the arrival at Honolulu of Mr. Dillon, Consal of France, with 
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power to exchange ratifications of the treaty of 26th March, 1846. He 
was received by King Kamehameha with considerable ceremony. 

The Government press, the Polynesian, at Honolulu, has been placed 
under the directorship of Chas. E. Hitchcock, Esq., as successor to J. J. 
Jarvis Esq. who is about to return to the United States. 

pro Duprie has been fined $500 for a breach of the license law. 

Admiral Bruat had left Tahiti for France, taking with him a Tahitian 
chief and seven youths, whose parents stipulated they should be educated 
in the Protestant faith. 

Queen Pomare has engaged Rev. Mr. Thompson, Protestant Mission- 
ary at Papete, to superintend the education of her six children. 

The new Catholic Bishop for the church at Honolulu arrived there in 
January,in a French corvette, together with a church organ and other 
church property.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION, 


Montreat, 20th June, 1848. 

The whole talk here, public and private, is of the Navigation Laws, and 
the influence which the repeal of them wili have on the commerce and 
prosperity of the Provinces. The meeting to which I alluded in my last 
came off on Tuesday evening, and was numerously attended by the inha- 
bitants of all origins. Z'empora wutantur et nos—and the abuse heaped upon 
these unhappy laws, so long the boast of the British Empire, and the ob- 
jects of praise to her sta'esmen, from Somers to Burke, would have made 
the hairs of your grandfather’s wig to stand on end in astonishment and 
wrath. Well, we moderns are an astonishing generation ; for if there be 
lack of great men in our high places, the swarms of philosophers and 
statesmen to be found behind the counter and the desk, or, by’r Lady! 
handling the awl or goose, make up, and more thau make up for all deti- 
ciencies. But to return to the meeting :—Resolutions were passed ap- 
proving of the contemplated ministerial measures for altering the Naviga- 
tion Laws in general, and as they bear on this colony in particular; and a 
Petition to that effect has since been duly forwarded to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment through His Excellency the Governor General. There appears 
to have been the utmost unanimity throughout the whole steed than. 
Conservatives, Liberals, English, French, Lawyers, Merchants, &c., being 
of one mind on the important subject under consideration. 

Whether it be owing to the heat of the weather, or that he is busy pre- 
paring thunder for his next explosion, Mr. Papineau has remained in a 
state of extraordinary quiescence since his visit to St. Maurice, the results 
ot which were recorded in my former epistle. It is said that he and the 
Irish Repealers of Montreal are about to get out a newspaper in the Eng- 
lish language, the joint object of which shall be the repeal of the Union 
between Great Britain and Lreland and that between Upper and Lower 
Canada—the connection between the two subjects being probably as inti- 
mate as that between the Good win Sands and Tenterden steeple, or between 
a horse-chestnut and a chestnut horse. Papineau, however, will have the 
best of the bargain, and Paddy’s love of Old Ireland will, as is too often 
the case, be made the instrument of injury to himself and others in this 
his new country. If Dr. Nelson’s revelations may be relied on, Mr. Pa- 
pineau in Montreal, protected by a forest of Irish shillelazhs, will be a much 
bolder man than he was at St. Denis with a clump of British bayonets 
bearing down upon him. 

No small excitement has been caused here, especially among the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, by the announcement that a Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, recently removed from Quebec to Montreal, is 
to take precedence of the other Puisné Judges for this District. The 
facts are these. On the death of the late Chief Justice Bird a pension 
held by him reverted to the Crown, and it was grauted to Judge Gale, 
one of the Justices for this District, who thereupon retired from the 
Bench. The vacant judgeship was conferred ou Mr. Aylwin, then Solici- 
tor General for Lower Canada; but instead of coming to Montreal, he 
made an exchange with ' Judge Bedard, who, it seems, agreed to leave 
Quebec for Montreal while Mr. Aylwin took his place in Quebec. Now, 
the complaint made is that Mr. Bedard, who was Junior Judge in Que- 
bec, has become Senior Puisné Judge in Montreal, his elevation to the 
Bench being anteriorin date to thatof Mr. Day, the senior Judge here. 
His removal hither also gives Mr. Bedard the first claim to the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of Montreal, whenever it becomes vacant, and seuds back Mr. 
Day and his brother Judge Mr. Smith one step in the promotion to which 
they considered themselves entitled. It is urged among other things, 
that removal of Judges from one district to another is contrary both to 
equity and the existing law, as being subversive of the independence of 
the Bench; this mode of giving precedence may certainly become a 








meaus of corruption, by rewarding a pliant, and punishing an unaccommodat 
ing Judge. Some of the combatants on the anti-Ministerial side of this ques- 
ton doubt if the Crown had a right to place Mr. Bedard in the position 
which he now holds on the Montreal Bench, and assert that in so doing, 
the Provincial Ministers have advised the Governor General to outstep the 
royal prerogative. Be this as it may, English politicians always draw 
the distinction between what the Executive can do, and what the Execu» 
tive ought to do. 

Business continues to be excessively dull, and to make up for the som- 
bre aspect of the present, people look for hope and comfort in the future. 
There has been much spinning of fine theories, and speculations, with 
respect to the many modes of making Canada a great commercial nation; 
but with a praiseworthy exception on the part of one who I believe is 
destined to be remembered in the commercial history of this country, 
nothing is done. If the Western trade would come to us, all would be 
delighted, and many would claim the credit of bringing it; but no one 
seems to dream that he is obliged to bestir himself, nor does it appear to 
strike them that all great commerical changes have their source aud de- 
rive their strength from individual exertions. 

In speaking of the question connected with the removal of Judge Bed- 
ard from Quebec to Montreal, I omitted one important fact, namely, 
that one of the city papers distinctly charges Messrs. Aylwin and Bedard 
with having entered into a bargain by which the former agreed to give 
the latter a certain sum for removing to Montreal. Anything in the na- 
ture of buying and selling ought certainly to be discountenanced by the 
Government and the public; but [ must say that, in my estimation, an 
arrangement of the kind alluded to is at most only indiscreet, and not quite 
of the criminal complexion which the opponents of the ministry wish to 
give it. 

The traveller in a savage country considered that he had come within 
the pale of civilization when he saw a gallows looming in the distance. 
By the same or an analogous rule we may hope that we are becoming a 
a highly enlightened people. Within the last fortnight, we have had 
a dozen attempts at incendiarism, several of which have been success- 

ul. 

A serious accident occurred near the city this morning. The steamer 
Dawn from Upper Canada, in passing duwn the Lachine Rapids, struck 
on the rocks, and became a total wreck. She was loaded with flour and 
passengers; but no lives were lost. 2B 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy of Fashion was revi- 
ved at this theatre on Saturday evening last, for the benefit of Mr. Blake, 
and we regret to add, with but little advantage to the very capable and 
efficient manager. The extreme heat of the weather, doubtless pre- 
vented the attendance of many who would have been anxious to see this 
popular comedy with an entirely new cast. It was repeated on Monday 
for the benefit of Miss Fanny Wallack, when owing to the severe storm, 
it was again played to a very thin audience. We trust however that 
another night will be appropriated to the benefit of this talented young 
actress, whose eminent talents and unremitting attention to her profes- 
sional duties, fairly entitle her to this consideration from the man- 
agement. 

We cannot say much in favour of the revival of Fashion, as presented 
at the Broadway; the thin house and the overpowering heat may have 
prevented the actors from doing fall justice to their parts, for certainly the 
performance as a whole was flat, heavy, and ineffective. It is only to 
these causes that we can ascribe the failure of Mr. Blake in the part 
of Adam Trueman. We have heard his personation of this character 
eulogized by the fair authoress, and know from other undoubtable 
sources that he made a decided impression in Philadelphia by his able 
delineation of the character. We forbear from analysing the several 
characters of the piece as represented at the Broadway, but we must not 
omit doing justice to the very admirably sustained part of Prudence, by 
Mrs. Watts ; it was literally the gem of the piece. Mrs. Watts has fol 
lowed out the idea originally embodied by Mrs. Knight, of making Pru- 
dence a specimen of the veritable “‘ Yankee genus,” but she gives the 
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The prim perked-up spinster, in her hands, is a truly rich portrait from 
the life. 

Mr. Jas. Wallack Jr., and his talented lady, commenced an engagement 
on Wednesday evening, in Othello, to a very fair house. 

Previous to the rising of the curtain Mr. Blake appeared before the an- 
dience, and stated that Mr. Vandenhoff, whose name was in the bills for 
the part of Iago, had sent a notice to the Management at one o’clock on 
the day of the performance, that he declined playing the part; and that 
in this exigency he craved the indulgence of the audience for the substi- 
tution of Mr. Fleming in Iago, who had consented to sustain the character. 
We do not pretend to account for the extraordiaary conduct of Mr. Van- 
denhoff in thus refusing a prominent character, when his name was in 
the bills, and we cannot refrain from saying as independent journalists, 
that such a proceeding, in aregular London Theatre, would have exposed 
the gentleman. to the well-merited strictures of the Press, and the cen- 
sure of the public. The only apology that can be offered for this breach 
of professional duty on the part of Mr. Vandenhoff is, that he laid himself 
open to such severe criticism in his last representation of Iago, that he 
may have feared to expose himself to similar strictures in a repetition of 
the part, with the admirable Othello of Mr. Wallack. Even this excuse 
could not palliate a breach of contract with his Managers, a d his want of 
duty to the public. The audience, however, appeared not to feel any 
disappointment on the subject ; Mr. Fleming was received in the part with 
loud demonstrations of applause, and his truly sensible and judicious read- 
ings were warmly applauded throughout the whole performance. 

We have so lately analysed the excellences of Mr. Wallack’s persona- 
tion of Othello, that we have little to add to our former notices. We hold 
Mr. Wallack to be one of the most promising young actors now upon the 
American Stage. His acting beams with intellectuality and genius, un- 
matured, we confess, as far as the artistic parts of his profession are con- 
cerned; and he has unconsciously imbibed a few of the mannerisms of 
Macready and Forrest, but still with all these defects, Mr. Wallack has an 
originality of his own, a closeness of perception of the beauties of his author 
and an earnestness and intensity of style that in our estimation, place 
him among the leading actors of the day. He i8, withal, occasionally a 
truly natural actor; that is, he éal/ks instead of declaiming, and his read- 
ings are suggestive, instead of being merely elocutionary illustration. 

Mrs. Wallack gave her beautiful en.bodiment of Emilia with great force 
and expression: in the last act the uproarious applause she elicited was 
but a just tribute to her inimitable acting of the part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallack are going through their round of favourite cha. 
racters. 





Werner was presented on Thursday evening to a respectable 
Werner is decidedly Mr. Wallack’s greatest part: in the first 
three acts he very successfully competes with Macready, whose ad- 
mirable personation must still be fresh in the minds of most play-goers. 
He has improved his two closing acts but he has yet much to work 
up in the execution before it can be ranked as a finished perform- 
ance. One great fault in the latter portion of Mr. Wallack’s Wer- 
ner we conceive to be the want of a distinct separation of the stations 
Werner is called upon to sustain. As Count Sigendorf he would have 
appeared diflerent to the poverty-stricken and heart-broken Werner. 
Surrounded by the associations of rank and wealth he would have trained 
himself to a power of subduing his feelings, so as to escape observation. 
There is no change in Mr. Wallack’s personation, such as we conceive 
to be indispensable for a correct delineation of the character. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. J. R. Scott has recovered from his severe in- 
disposition, and made his re-appearance in Walter Cochrane, in the Rev. 
Mr. White’s play of Feudal Times. We should consider this play to be 
superior to the author’s “ King of the Commons,” when adequately per- 
formed, but the cast of Monday evening was generally so inefficient, that 
we had but little opportunity of judging of its real merits as an acting 
play. The stock actors of the Bowery are decidedly Melo-dramatic in their 
style, and they are therefore taxed beyond their capabilities when play- 
ing the Legitimate Drama, and should be exempted from the test of se 


house. 








picture with even more life-like fidelity than the origiual represeutative: 


vere criticism. Mr. Scott was exceedingly impressive and energetic in 
parts of Walter Cochrane. 
but his performance was marked throughout oy great care and discrimi- 


nation. 


He is still suffering from his late severe cold, 


Mr. Scott has subdued his style of acting during his temporary 
absence, and the change is decidedly an improvement. 
She is 
as decidedly a favourite with the frequenters of this house as she was 
with her old friends of the Olympic. 

Castite Garven.—This delightful Summer establishment has benefited 


Miss Taylor continues to form an attractive feature in the bills. 


materially by the late hot weather, the saloon is crowded nightly, and 
the entertainments are enjoyed in the cool and commodious area, where 
the refreshing sea-breezes penetrate through every avenue of access. 

The 
pieces are well cast, and the scenery and stage appointments are unex- 
ceptionable. 


The performances too, are of an exceedingly attractive character. 


It is a treat to see the sprightly vaudevilles presented here, played by 
such sterling artists as Holland, Nickerson, G. Andrews, and Mr. Vernon, 
aided as they are in the minor parts, by the talented Misses Phillips, 
Nickerson and Mrs Frary. 


Nisio’s.—Vaudevilles and farces, with the Viennocise children, have 
been the attractions at the ci-devant Opera House through the week. Heat 
and rain have somewhat thinned the audiences, for even Mr. Niblo, that 
master manager of asummer theatre, cannot contend against the elements. 
On Tuesday night the children appeared in a new Chinese ballet, skilful- 
ly arranged, and superbly mounted. Their dresses were grotesque in 
the extreme, their groupings and movements picturesque and ludicrous, 
and the whole affair a very successful novelty. 


pAusic. 


Herr Maurice Strakoscu.—This admirable Pianist, on whose first 
performance we gave last Saturday a lengthened criticism, appeared for 
the second time in public at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening. He 
was welcomed by a tolerably full and very attentive audience, and was 
assisted in his concert by the vocal talents of that thorough artist Signora 
Barili, and the excellent violin playing of M. Henri Schriever. Our first 
impressions, as already recorded, of Mr. Strakosch were fully confirmed 
by his brilliant and finished performance on Thursday: and, what is of 
much more importance, he appears to have taken hold of the public favour, 
ifone may judge by the hearty and spontaneous applause that his playing 
elicited from his hearers. Were this October instead of June, or were the 
thermometer twenty degrees lower, we believe that Mr. Strakosch would 
carry the town by storm. As it is, he proposes to give another concert on 
Tuesday or Wednesday next, and we heartily commend it and him to the 
notice of our readers. Mr. Strakosch is very young, and if he be not 
spoiled by early success, he may fairly aspire to the very highest rank in 
his profession. 

Tue SteyeRMARKISCHE Company.—This inimitable musical band gave 
at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening their first concert since their 
return from the South. The excessive heat prevented the attendance of 
a very numerous audience, but those who were present recognised and 
applauded that same inspiring verve and that same admirable ensemble, 
that have rendered the Steyermarkischers celebrated through the length 
and breadth of our land. Their selections and their style of playing are 
aud must be popular. They purpose giving several more concerts. 

































































































































































Notices of New Works. 


A Puorimace to raz Horr Lasp. By Alphonse de Lamartine. New 
York. 1848. D. Appleton § Co. By the above appropriate name the 
Translator designates this book, which the author himself puts forth un- 
der the title of a “ Tour in the Eas:.” We call the name appropriate, for 
if ever man saw, felt, and wrote with all the zeal and much of the blind- 
ness of a pilgrim, Lamartine himself was the man. The work has been 
published many years, but a new and very neat edition of it is now put 
out in a happy moment, whilst Lamartine’s name is on the lips of the 
whole civilized world. Asto this being an American version, or a re- 
print from an English one, we are left altogether in the dark—the title- 
page not even hinting that it is a translation from the French at all. 

Up to arecent period Lamartine was better known asa poet than a 
politician ; but the important part he has played of late on the great stage 
of active life has invested him with a new character. Rising with the 
sudden demand upou his euergies of both body and mind, he has exhibit- 
ed a rare spectacle of intelligence and power. Stimulated by the exigen- 
cies of the moment, he ceased to be the dreamy poet and the speculative 
philosopher , with all earnestness and zeal he then threw himself into 
the breach so suddenly opened, and aided with masterly hand in staying 
the progress of disorder. France and Europe owe him much, and have 
acknowledged it. Would that his efforts might continue! But are there 
no symptoms of weariness and disenst? !s it not probable that the man, 
who can grapple with great ideas aad pro uud new systems, will be un- 
able long to compete with little men aud petty interests? We fear it. 
Eloquence and energy are mighty engines wherewith to work upon the 
masses; but the gift of these alone does not constitute a practical states- 
man. Lamartine’s influence appears already on the wane. 

Our business, however, lies with the author of 1833, rather than with 
the man of 1848. And truly, though “ Eothen” and the ‘“ Crescent and 
the Cross” have stripped off much of the romance of travel in the East, 
this book of Lamartine’s is a charming production. Call it but a fancy 
sketch ; give up all notion of considering it as a guide book ; make allow- 
ance for the poetical imagination and the excitable temperament of the 
author, aud you may pass pleasaut hours in wandering with him over 
scenes of never-fuiling interest. Kuowing, both by some personal expe- 
rience, and also by internal evidence, that exaggeration is stamped on 
every page, well aware that Abyssinian negresses are not houris, and that 
every Arab steed is not worthy to have borne the Prophet on his back, 
we can and do at times surrender ourselves, wilfully, deliberately, and 
with gusto, to the delusions of the “ Voyage en Orient.” —_ Reader, if you 
have the smallest dash of the romantic in your composition, get this book 
and enj-y it—if otherwise, and you wish to know something of the East, 
get Mutray’s Hand-book. 

As a sample of the way in which the French is rendered into our ver- 
macular in this edition, we give a lengthened extract. It is singular, too, 
as having been published fifteen years ago, inasmuch as it savours of the 
tone of feeling of the day. Lamartine’s thoughts and expressions were 
much the same ¢hen that they are now. Though the world has not stood 
still in the interim, can he practically embody them? 
furnish us with a reply. 


France will soon 


Events are best understood from a distance, because from thence the details do 
not attract the eye, but the objects present themselves in their most important points 
of view. It was for this reason that the prophets and oracles of old lived in solitude 
and abstracted from the world; they were sages, who studied things in the aggre- 
gate, and whose judgment was not disturbed by the petty emotions of the fn 

our. Itis necessary for a politician frequently to withdraw himself from the a 
tre on which the drama ofhis times is performing, if he wishes to form a correct 
udgment upon it, and to foresee its issue. To notin is impossible, foreknowledge 
on neg attribute of God alone ; but to foresee is possible, for foresight appertains 

I frequemly ask myself what will be the conclusion of this great excitement i 
spirit and in action, which, commencing in France, impels the world, and d 
every thing, willingly or otherwise, within its vortex. Iam not one of thos ene 
see in this impulsion only the impulse itself—that is to say, its tumult and cou ba 
of ideas ; who believe the moral and political world to be in those final coutidiiides 
which precede death and decomposition. This is evidently a double movement of 
decomposition and organization, atthe same time; the spirit of renovation keeps 
equal pace with the spirit of destruction ; one faith replaces another ; wherever the 
past succumbs, the future stands prepared to rise upon its ruins; the transition is 
slow and harsh, as all transitions must be, in the progress of which the passions 
and the interests of men come into collision; either the social classes, or the vari 
ous countries, progress by unequal steps; or some obstinately recede whilst the 
majority advance. Confusion, mist, rain, and obscurity prevail for the moment : 
but from time to time the wind disperses the cloud of dust which conceals 
both the means and the end; and those who from an eminence can distinguish 
the march of events, recognize the promise of futurity, and perceive the earliest 
dawning of a day which is to enlighten a vasthorizon. I hear it incessantly said 
even here, that ‘‘ Meu have no longer any credulity ; each one surrenders himself 
to his individual judgment; there is no longer a common faith in any thing ; neither 
in religion, politics, nor sociality. A common faith is the secret spring of nations : 
this spring broken all is disordered ; there is but one means of saving the people, 
itis to restore to them their credulity.’ Restore their credulity? Resuscitate 
popular Sngieee which the conscience of the people has rejecied ! Do over again 
what time has undone ?—This is the language of insanity! It would be an attempt 
to struggle against nature and the course of t 1ings, to march in direct Opposi'ion to 
Providence, and the acts by which its steps are traced. In order to obtain any end 
we must proceed by the path into which God conducts events and ideas: the tide 
oftime never rolls back ; we may guide ourselves and rule the world upon its in- 
vincible current, but we can neither arrest it, nor alter its onward course, 

But is ittrue that man no longer possesses either light or intelligence—that no 
common faith still exists in the popular mind---that no inwardly recognized law 
governs the conscience of human nature? This is an assertion which has hese re- 
ceived without being sounded, and is not founded on fact. Ifthe w ld had 
longer either faith or opinions in common, it would not be so much ft t = . | 
nothing, nothing comes, mens agitat molem. There is, on the contrary ; ‘an - 
conviction, a fanatical faith, a confused and indefinite hope an ardent love a 
mon but not yet well-digested object, which pushes, presses moves, att “ts pom 
denses ; which makes all the talents, all the consciences all the mo il “ lens.” 
this epoch gravitate towards a common centre. ‘These seyelatione, th . —e rte 
these downtalls of empire, these gigantic and repeated motements of It ” se 
bers of ancient Europe, with their echoes in America and Asia this u ; “fl mal 
and irresistible impulse, which, in despite of individual will im Saeemn a a 
agitation and unanimity upon the qallemed strength of nations Pall this agen 
effect without a cause ; it all has an origin, profound and secret, it is tru * bet i 
origin evident to the eye of philosophy. ‘This origin is precisely what you pede: 
of aving lost, what you deny to exist in the present state of the world ; it is 3 oe 
mon idea, a conviction, a social law ; it is a truth which having involunt il t 
ed into all minds, and having even unconsciously to itself taken meetie ; of the 
popular mind, labors to produce itself in action with the force te divine ‘ ~ 
that is to say, with invincible power. Universal reason is this faith - poodles is 
its origin; the press is its apostle ; it spreads itself over the world with the infal 
libility and enthusiasm of a new religion ; it wishes to remodel, after it yo 
image, religion, civilization, society, legislation; all imperfect, or eas b 
the errors and ignorance of the dark ages they have passed through it wal 
impose on religion, for doctrine, the unity and perfection of the God ead—for a 
Sean perpetual morality—for worship, adoration and charity ; on politics, human 

oe as superior to the distinctions of country ; on legislation, the equality and 
ba nity of man; on society, a reciprocal exchange of services and 

v and guaranteed by law—Christianity legalized ! 

— reason wills that it should be so, and it effects it. Will you say then 
Bince pay mada 5 no common object, actuates the men of the present time ? 
fen P ortega of of Christianity, the world has never seen the accomplishment 
instr work by such feeble means. The Cross and the Press, these are the 

nts of the two greatest attempts ever made towards civilizing the world. 


Porshe yan Freely admitting above that the author lays himself 
date the hie 00 oy ae to the charge of exaggeration, we are still claim- 
called by Aa a ~ en in dealing with one who as an pend has been 
leiter t e cold, cruel, disenchanting term, “ humbug. i The Knicker- 

er tor this month (may its shadow never be less) has the following :— 


Goss ‘ 
omden ann KEADERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—A new and welcome corres- 
t, from whom we shall at a 


duties regu- 


ll times be pleased to | d der tk 
en de alumeal st, at ! e pleased to hear, sends us, under the 
is as aut om of ‘Jack Brace,’ the following ‘ Reminiscence of Lamartine’ It 
in 183 1¢ as It 1s interesting ; ‘ While attached to the Mediterranean squadron 


On a tour giccompanied, by invitation, a distinguished countryman and his family, 
were passing, we *y ‘ed al pee other works on the country through which we 
little or no wiles payeter te boek. iat of De Lam ARTINE: we found it, however, of 
se often deceived b guide-book. It was all poetry and imagination; and we were 

d by its glowing descriptions of what fell immeasurably short in 


reality, that we fj it ‘ , 
days th inally voted it ‘a bore,’ and the poet ‘a humbug.’ During the two 





She Albion. 


and beautiful fiction, and fell upon the description of the ‘ Cedars of Lebanon.’ For- 
getful of delusion in previous cases, I once more indulged in the anticipation of a 
rare sight. As usual, our disappointments commenced with the first morning of our 
resumed journey; and at nightfall, when we first pitched our tents beneath the 
Cedars of Lebanon, we were soon in high dudgeon at having fonnd the poet’s 
fairy scenes as unreal as the ‘stuff which Seems are made of.’ Being just then, 
— ill, I left the party, who were preparing for the night's accommodation to 

eir labors, and sauntered off to examine the remaining specimens of those old and 
venerable denizens of the forest, twin-growth perhaps with those which had fur- 
nished alike materials for the te:nple of Solomon and the war-ships of the Pheni- 
cians. Ihad not gone far before | was arrested by two names, carved on one of 
their time-worn trunks in Roman characters, but evidently of modern date. I 
approached and read: ‘LAMARTINE—JULIA.’ You must excuse my vandalism, 
but my recent wrongs were still burning in | bosom. Here was his name who 
had so often deceived and deluded us; destined, as he vainly supposed, to go down 
tofuture generations in connection with the venerable relic it defaced. ‘I will 
have my revenge !’ thought I; ‘I will disappoint him !’---and full of the barbarous 
intent, I raised a small axe, which | happened to carry in my hand, to efface the 
names. ‘Stop!’ cried a gentle voice ; and looking over my shoulder, I perceived 
oue of the ladies of our party just behind me. ‘Surely, Mr. Brace,’ said she, 
‘you weuld not be so unjust as to destroy the record of a passing pilgrim’s name !’ 
‘Buthe deserves it,’ said I, ‘for having so often deceived us.’ ‘You forget that 
he is a poet, and entitled to his license ; but if that be not sufficient argument, 
see the name of his gentle daughter, whose sweet spirit has fled. I conjure you, 
by the bright eyes of your own lady-love, touch them not!’ What could Ido? The 
names of the poet-traveller and his lovely child were preserved. No sacrilegious 
hand will ever reach that record which the Saviour OF FRANCE has carved high 
on the temple ef Fame! I had some reason, however, the next day to repent iny 
yielding mood : for when we arrived at the little village of Edon, at the foot of 
the Lebanon Mountains, we were entertained by the chief of the Druses, in whose 
house De LamartiNne had remained some days; and there we became acquaint- 
ed with a French priest, who gave us many particulars of the poet's visit, and 
among other things, told us that he did not visit the cedars, owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather; but that he employed a man to go and cut the names 
which he wrote for that purpose on a sheet of — !—and yet he described them 
as though he had spent hours in contemplating their sublime old forms !’ 

Now, Jack is a lively fellow, and we wish we had him for a correspon- 
dent. But who would not suppose from his assault that the poet’s book 
recorded this carving of names? And what is the truth ? Independently 
of the fact of poor Julia having been dead and embalmed four months 
before this visit to the Cedars, Lamartine writes thus in the volume now 


before us, page 154, vol. ii. 
April 30th, 1833. 

The Scheik has dispatched three Arabs on the road tothe Cedars to learn whe- 
ther the snow will permit us to reach them. They have returned with intelligence 
that the road is impracticable. The snow lies to the depth of fourteen feet in 
anarrow valley, which it would be necessary to cross. Wishing to approach as 
near as possible, I beg the Scheik to allow his son and some horsemen to accom. 
pany me, leave my wife and the caravan at Eden, mount the strongest of my horses, 
Scham—and start at sunrise. We journey for three hours over the summits of 


mountains, orin fields saturated with melted snow. 
* ” 7 * * » + 


We galloped our horses across the snow, in order to make the nearest approach 
through the forest; but when arrived at five or six hundred paces from the trees, 
we sank almost as deep as to the shoulders of our horses. We discovered that 
the report of our Arabs was exact, and that it would be impossible to touch these 
relics of ages and of nature. We therefore alighted, and sat down under a rock to 
contemplate them. 

There is certainly here no attempt at deception; and under the circum- 
s-ances, Lamartine employing another hand to carve his own and Julia’s 
name on the Cedars of Solomon was a very venial offence. We cannot 


regret Mr. Brace’s “ yielding mood.” 


Tue Direromatic anv Orricrat Papers or Danigt Wester. New 
York. 1848. Harper §& Brothers. The masterly mind of Mr. Webster, 
and the services that he has rendered to his country, and to the great 
cause of civilization, are here given to us faithfully, as it were under his 
own hand and seal. In his official capacity as Secretary of State, Mr. 
Webster had to deal with several questions of vast importance, and the 
way in which he handled them, as set forth in the documents before us, testi- 
fies at once to the statesmanlike character of his views, and to the able 
manner in which he explains and enforces them. This handsome and 
very useful volume furnishes a complete history of the North Eastern 
Boundary Question, that of McLeod, aud that of the Right of Search, 
together with a variety of official documents emanating from Mr. Web- 
ster’s pen. 

By incipient orators and politicians the close, nervous, manly style of 
Mr. Webster may be studied with the greatest advantage. To them es- 
pecially, and their name is legion, we cordially commend this valuable 
collection of papers, nor the less to those who would refresh their memo- 
ries as to facts, and learn how difficulties may be overcome by sagacity, 
moderation, and perseverance. 





History or Coneress, BiocrarwicaL anp PoriticaL. By Henry G, 
Wueeter. New York. 1848. Harper §- Brothers.—This is another large 
aud handsome volume, containing much detail of the lives and political 
opinions of many distinguished members of Congress. By what rule the 
author has made his selections we do not know; but certainly we miss 
here many great names for which we should have looked in such a book 
as the present. They may be forthcoming in future volumes, which we 
observe are promised ; and in these are also promised memoirs of some 
of the most distinguished Senators, the present volume being mainly de- 
voted to members of the House of Representatives. As far as we cau 
judge from a hasty glance, an impartial spirit seems to run through these 
biographies. There are many portraits engraved on steel; and the book 
is well printed and well got up. 


A Mopern Mepricat Companion. Selected and Compiled by R. W. War- 
rington M. D.—A useful little book, containing plain directions forthe 
employment of medicines, and for the means to be adopted in case of ac- 
cident, with a variety of information of medical and surgical character, 
tha t may be of vast importance to those who are remote from professional 
assistance. This rade mecum for beginners in the healing art as well as 
for the public, is published by the author, and is for sale by W. H. Gra- 
ham, Tribune Buildings, price 75 cents. 


Books RECEIVED. 


Self-Control.—A novel by Mrs. Brunton. - - - Harpers. 
Angela.—A novel by Mrs. Marsh. a ct eat Do. 
Chalmers’ Posthumous Writings, Vol. III. - . : - Do. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for June. of ata - 
Three Weeks after Marriage. - - - : . 
ee 


CATLIN’S NOTES IN EUROPE. 


Mr. Catlin has recently publishedin London two volumes of anecdotes 
and incidents connected with several tribes of Indians whe exhibited 
themselves under his guardianship. Not having seen the book itself, but 
believing it to be one of great interest, we borrow the following remarks 
and extracts from the columns of the London Spectator. 


In his former volumes, Mr. Catlin gave an account of his own rambles 
among the yet remaining tribes of Red Indians ; intermingling accounts 
of thehistory, character, and condition of the Indian tribes with the au- 
tebiographical narrative of his adventures, and theincidents that occurred 
in forming his collection of curiosities and potraits of chiefs aud “ braves.” 
Nis Notes in Europe continue the subject, with no other difference than 
arises from circumstances. Instead of the difficulties of forming his col- 
lection, we have now the troubles of conveying and the excitement of 
exhibiting it. The “noble savage” is transported trom the wilderness to 
the populous cities of England and France, without much gain to the ro- 
mance of his character, but without much loss, in comparison with civil- 
ized men. The chiefs are no longer the sole objects; Queen Victoria, 
King Louis Philippe, the Royal Families, and the fashionable world, di- 
vide the crown: but inthe speechful encounter with educated Europe 


L. Scott, & Co 
J. Douglas. 








the Red Indian maintains his preeminence as an orator. Measured | 
against the great masterpieces of art, the spontaneous thanks of these 
Red men may not go for much, ou account of the smallness of the occa- | 
sion; but the matter was appropriate, the spirit fresh, and though the | 
form is odd, the whole looks natural against the good natured conveution | 
alisms of fashion « saying something proper. ” 

| It may be in the recollection of persons who give their attention to) 
| public amusements, that Mr. Catlin opened his Indian Gallery in 1840; 


at } . ? ay . eas ° ° : ved 
Wwe sojourned atBaalbec, however, I had again taken hold of his bright | aud that atter exciting the attention of London, the proprietor startedon| Franconi had talked of engaging the Indians on condition that they 









a provincial tour. When he was at Manchester, meditating a return to 
America, a party of the Ojibbeways arrived in this country on a 

tion; and their importer, a Mr. Rankin, an arrangement with Mr. 
Catlin for the Indians to exhibit in his gallery, under his superintendanee 
and lectureship. When Mr. Rankin ny om he had picked up enough to 
be able to assume the manager himself, he ted from Mr. Catlin ; 
who again thought of returnmg to America; buta party of loway In- 
dians, a more primitive tribe trom the confines of the Rocky Mountains, 
arrived in the nick of time. Another arrangement was made with their 
importer. Mr. Catlin exhibited them in London, travelled with them 
through England and Scotland, next carried them to Dublin, and finally 
to Paris. The narrative of these volumes embraces Mr. Catlin’s story 
from his quiting New York with his collection and a couple of eriely 
bears, though all his Anglican and Gallic experiences, until he settled 
quietly down at his atelier in Paris to paint commissions for Louis Phi- 
lippe. The substance of the narrative consists of the characteristics of 
his bears and his right-haud man Daniel ; his observations on fashionable 
life and royal personages ; the conduct and ideas of his public audiences ; 
and above all, the impressions which Europe and Europeans made on 
the minds of the Indians, with their bebavour and discourse in the differ- 
ent situations into which they were thrown. 

Like his Letters on the North American Indians, Mr. Catlin’s present 
work is somewhat litera! in character and diffuse in style. It has also a 
tendency to the minute in description, which, though not fatiguing, be- 
cause of the simplicity and uuflaggiug animal spirits of the author, is yet 
unattractive. hen we look at the opportunities Mr. Catlin 
and the novelty of many of the circumstances in which he was placed, a 
better book might have been expected. Besides that the minute and the 
literal predominate too much, the observer often seems not to penetrate 
to the core of what was passing before his — and he shows a shade 
too much of the court chronicler in his minglings with the great. At the 
same time, his minuteness is 80 obviously natural and in good faith, that 
when the subject bears a full exhibition or a literal report his fulness 
conveys a matter-of-fact reality. On the other hand, when it is trivial the 
author becomes flat. The worst example of this both in point of litera 
ture and taste is a series of stories about some foolish woman who had a 
penchant for one of each set of Indians; and Mr. Catlin tells of the 
attendances and conversations of “the jolly fat dame” usque ad nauseam. 
This idle stuff is indeed a great blot in the book, and should have beem 
omitted altogether. 

In spite of such blemishes, however, the volumes are real, readable, 
and amusing. The troubles with the bears during the voyage on their 
arrival at Liverpool, aud in their railway journey, are often very laugh- 
able. The determined enterprising character of Mr. Catlin, and his en- 
ergy in the planning and conduct of his exhibition, are auto-biographical. 
Mr. Augustus Murray, the traveller and novelist, was au old F rairie ac- 
quaintance uf Mr. Catlin; and he comes out as active and determined in 
forwarding the interests of his former companion of the far West, among 
the fashionable world and with Royalty, as he was in traversing the West, 
itself: the masquerade at Almack’s as Iudian chiefs is quite a scene. 
The sketches of society are indifferent ; but, luckily, they are few. The 
interviews with Royalty derive their attraction from their subject. The 
traits of John Bull at the exhibitions often seem much exaggerated. The 
great interest of the book is the Indians. The isolated few, who have 
hitherto come to Europe at different times, were persons who had trav- 
elled hither with men of knowledge and position, or half-castes who 
smacked of the adveuturer, or stray savages of whom little has been pub- 
lished. The Indians of Mr. Catlin were a community, with chiefs and 
several classes; and though perhaps not of the most chivalrous kind of 
Red Indians, or they would not have come hither to exhibit themselves, 
they were a genuine article, and no further sophisticated than by ac- 
quaintance with the Whites. ' xe 

Both Ojibbeways and Ioways were frequently beset by religious 
persons je oe wished to convert them. At first they tried the excuse 
of the Roman proconsul, “At a more convenient season I wi e 
thee.” When this failed, they listened with their wonted gravity 
and politeness ; replying in speeches which, whatever may be t a. 
of the theology, were by no means deficient in something more than 
tu quoque. 


“ My friends, we feel thankful for the information and advice which you — 
to give us; far we know that you are men aud sincere, and that we are 
chikiven, and stand in need of advice. \ b 

“ Wehavelistened to your words, and have no faultto find with them. We have 
heard the same words in our own country, where there have been many White 
people to speak them, and our ears have never been shut against them. : 

“Wehave tried to understand White man’s religion, but we cannot—it is meds- 
cine to us, and we think we have no need of it. ur religion is simple, and the 
Great Spirit who gave it to us has taught us all how to understand it. We believe 
that the Great Spirit made our religion for us, and White man’s religion for White 
men. Theirsins we believe are much greater than ours, and perhaps the Great 
Spirit has thought it best therefore to give thema different religion." 


This was the view of the Ojibbeways. At Glasgow the patience of 
the loways was exhausted, and even Indian politeness gave way. 

“They were introduced to the Indians and their object explained by Jeffrey. 
The War-chief then said to them, as he was sitting on the floor in a corner of the 
room, that he didn’t see any necessity of their talking at all; for all they would have 
to say they had heard from much more intelligent-looking men than they were im 
London and in other places, and they had giventheir answers at full length, which 
Chippehola |Mr. Catlin] had written all down. ? 

“* Now, my friends,’ said he, ‘I will tell yeu, that when we first came over to this 
country, we thought that where you had so many preachers, so many to read and 
explain the good book, we should find the White people all good and sober people ; 
butas we travel about we find this wasalla mistake. When we firstcame over 
we thought that White man’s religion would make all people good, and we then 
would have been glad totalk with you; butnow we eannot say that we like to do 
it any more. yt = ’ ed 

“ “My friends, I am willing to talk with you if it can do any good to the hundreds 
and thousands of poor and hungry people that we see in your streets every day 
when weride out. Wesee hundreds of little children with their naked feet in the 
snow ; and we pity them for we know they are hungry, and we give them money 
every time we pass by them. In four days we have given twenty dollars to hun- 
gry children—-we give our money only tochildren. We are told that the fathers 
of these children are in the houses where they sell fire-water ; and are drunk, 
and in their words they every moment abuse and insult the Great Spirit. You 
talk about sending black-coats among the Indians ; now we have ao such peor 
children among us ; we have no such drunkards, or people who abuse the Great 
Spirit. Indians dare not do so. They pray to the Great Spirit, and he is kind 
to them. Now we think it would be better for your teachers all to stay at home, 
and goto work right here in your own streets, where all your good work is want- 
ed. This is my advice. I would rather notsay any more.’ (To this all respond- 
ed ‘ How, how, how ?’)” 

The rags, the hungry looks, and the begging in the streets, as 
they daily rode through them, made a great a upon the indians, 
and seemed to neutralize in their minds the advantages of civilization ; 
whose best points it is possible that they might undervalue or disregard, 
from the simplicity of their habits. The four things that made the most 
striking, and doubtless the most enduring impression on their minds were 
the cathedral churches, (especially York Cathedral,) railway travelling, a 
cotton-mill, and a London brewery. The cotton-mill was perhaps the 
most surprising. 

“T had received an invitation to bring them to Stockport, to examine the cotton- 
mill of Mr. Orrell, which is probably one of the finest in the kin dom ; and avail- 
ed myself of his kindness, by making a visit to it with them. With his customary 
politeness, he showed us through it, and explained it in all its parts ; so that the 
Indians, as well as myself, were able to appreciate its magnitude, and its ingenious 
construction.” . 

“Upon this giant machine the Indians looked in perfect amazement ; though it 
is a studied part of their earliest education not to exhibit surprise or emotion at 
anything, however mysterious or incom rehensible it may be. There was enough 
however, in the symmetry of this wonderful construction, when in full operation, 
to overcome the rules of any education that would subdue the natural impulses of 
astonishment and admiration. They made no remarks, nor did they ask any ques- 
tions, but listened closely to all the explanations; and. in their conversations for 
weeks afterwards, admitted their bewildering astonishment at so wonderful a 
work of human invention.” 

At Paris they went, among other places, to the dog-market. 


“There was every sort of whelp and cur that could be found in Christendom, 
from the veriest minimum of dog to the stateliest mastiff and Newfoundland ; and 
at Jim and the doctor’s approach hundreds of them barked and howled, many 
broke their strings, some laid upon their backs and yelled, (no doubt, if one could 
have understood their language,) that they never saw before in their lives so ill- 
looking and frightful a couple, and so alarming a set as those who were following 
behind them. Jim wanted to buy; and the business-meaning of his face being dis 
covered, there were all sorts of offersmade him, and every kind of pup protruded 
into his face; but the barking of dogs was such that no one could oe heard, and 
then many a poor dog was knocked fat with a broom, or whatever was handiest, 
and others were choked to stop their noise. No one wanted to stand the din of 
this canine Bedlam longer than was necessary for Jim to make his choice; whieh 
the poor fellow was endeavouring to do with the greatestdespatch possible. His 
mode was rather different from the ordinary mode of testing the qualities he was 
looking for, which was by feeling of the ribs ; and having bargained for one that 
he thought would fit him, the lookers-on were somewhat amused at his choice. 
He made thein understand by his signs that they were going to eat 1t; when the 
poor women screamed out, ‘Diable! mange pas, mange pas! venez, venez, ma 
pauvre béte!’ ’ 
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“were good riders ;” and when they visited him a trial was made, but 
with an unsatisfactory result. 


“The horse was led into the area and placed u the track for their chario t- 
races, which is nearly a quarter of a mile incircumference; and the question being 
put, ‘Who will ride?’ it was soon agreed that Jim should first. ‘ Wal, me 
try em,’ said Jim; ‘me no ride good, but me try em little,’ e was already pre- 
pores, mich his shield and quiver upon his back and his long and shining lance in 

is hand. The horse was held ; though, with all its training, it was some time, with 
its two or three grooms about it, before they could get the frightened creature to 
stand steady enough for Jim to mount. In the first effort which they thought he 
was making to get on, they were surprised to find that he was ungirthing the sad- 
dle, which he flung upon the ground, and throwing his buffalo robe across the ani- 
meal’s back and himself astride, the horse dashed off at hishighest speed. Jim saw 
that the animal was used to the track; and the course being clear, he leaned forward 
and brandished his lance, and every tiine he came round and passed us sounded a 
charge in the shrill notes of the war-whoop. The riding was pleasing, and sur- 
ised M. Franconi eggcedingy | and when he thought it was about time to stop 
gave his re for Jim to pull up; but seeing no slack to the animal's pace, and 
Jim still brandishing his weapons in the air and sounding the war-whoop as he 
passed, he became all at once alarmed for the health of his horse. The Indians 
at this time were all in a roar of laughter ; and the old gentleman was placing 
himself and his men uponthe track as Jim came round, with uplifted arms, to try 
to stop the animal’s speed, just finding at that time that Jim had rode in the true 
prairie style, without using the bridle, and which, by his neglect of it, had got out 
of his reach when he would have used it to pull up with. Jim still dashed by 
them, brandishing his lance as they came in his way ; when they retreated and ran 
to head him in another place, he there passed them also, and passed them and me- 
naced them again and again as he came round. The alarm of the poor old gentle- 
man for the life of his horse b very picuous; and, with additional efforts 
with his men and re up by Jim, who had at length found the rein, the 
poor affrighted and half-dead animal was stopped, and Jim, leaping off, walked to 
the middle of the area, where we were ina group, laughing to the greatest excess 
atthe fun. The poor horse was near done over, oar led away by the grooms. 
M. Franconi came and merely bade us good-by, and was exceedingly obliged 
to us.”’ 
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THE STATE OF PRUSSIA. 
Beruis, May 28. 

The Assembly is not sitting to-day, though it is not uuprecedented for 
the Legislature itself to add Sunday to the week. There is no business 
doing, and the weather being beautiful Berlin is taking its pleasure in trim 
gardens, with military bands and concerts ; and horsemanship and sieight 
of hand, with the opera and the theatres for those who are above the 
suburban amusements of the commonalty. The opportunity may be 
taken for a glance at the outward appearance of things in the Prussian 
capital. In externals, then, Berlin has improved greatly within the last 
few weeks; the streets are not so deserted, there are more equipages 
visible, some of the more wealthy have returned to their town residences, 
and the presence of so many provincial deputies, some of whom have 
brought their families with them, gives something of life to the streets 
that were some time ago almost deserted. But it would be a delusion 
to conclude from all this that the political aspect of affairs has changed 
much for the better. The spirit of revolt is repressed, but dissatisfaction 
finds vent in half riots and continual rows, that alarm without being posi- 
tively dangerous. The constitution makers are at variance with the 
Government and divided among themselves, and from the pending de- 
bates consequences are foreseen that create muchuneasiness. The worst 
feature is the distrust so generally felt of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment ; all is suspicion ; there is no hearty support of the ruling power, in 
the assembly or out of it. The indications are as yet without absolute 
form or shape, but very legible notwithstanding. The dissatisfaction with 
the new charter, if it may be socalled, has increased so rapidly within 
the last few days, that it may be doubted whether such a spectacle as that 
of the review of the Burger Guard will now be possible. The draught of 
the constitution was not then published, and all was hope ; men were 
willing to believe the best; there are thousands of the citizens who would 
now reluse to attend a similar summons. I am assured that had the in- 
spection been two days later, the King would have had but a cold recep- 
tion from ranks grievously thinned by defect on. There are some positive 
acts, too, that this now influential body interprets as snares, as symptoms 
that they are feared and disliked, and that the opportunity is alone 
wanting, not the will, to disband and get rid of them altogether. Oue of 
these is the omission of all mention of the force, as a legal one, in the con- 
stitution itself. Another isthe issue to every citizen of a printed circular 
from the Government, containing an acknowledgment of the receipt of a 
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rects the kellner to secure him a stall ticket for the Opere, where he will 
solace himself with Weber's Overon. Your sympathy suddenly ceases, 
for his poverty must be very endurable, and next day you place as many 
chairs as possible between yourself and his misfortunes. : There is another 
stout old German who is this man’s very epposite ; he is a thorough dis- 
believer in all politics and progress, and with irresistible humour turns 
all the heroism of Berlin into ridicule, till far up and down the table he 
has got an audience shaking with laughter. Some of the younger and 
more patriotic grow indignant, and reply, but are swept into silence by a 
joke, or a fact so told as to be a joke itself, that carries all before it; old, 
fat, well-informed, sceptical, and with exhaustless wit, there is no con- 
tending with him either in smoking, talking, or drinking, for he keeps up 
all three at once, and departs, having convinced no one but amused all.— 
Correspondent of the London T'imes. 
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GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 
BY MRS. PERCY SINNETT. 


The following lively sketch, published in an English magazine for June, 
bears no precise date. ‘T'he writer in a note begs readers to observe that she 
can only answer for the passing day, aspiring but to “catch ere she change 
the Cynthia of the minute.” 

Paris, at the present moment, is one of the most delightful spots imagi- 
nable, for those who can manage to forget the and close their eyes to 
the future. Sprivg has come in, in her most splendid full dress, to declare 
for the republic. The air is embalmed with flowers, the bayonets wreath- 
with lilacs, “ grim-visaged war has smoothed his wrinkled front,” and the 
bright blue sky and the sun have declared themselves en permanence. For 
this week past the houses have been empty, all Paris preterring to reside 
al fresco upon the Boulevards; and whatever suffering or privation may 
be hidden within doors, all the faces one meets wear a holiday aspect ; 
people pocket their private troubles, cry “begone, dull Care,” and come 
out to make a day of it, and enjoy their revolution—while they may. 
They say it’s nonsense to talk of civil war, for nobody could bear to run 
the chance of being killed, and so lose his place at the next féte; just as 
at the theatres, whatever fierce quarrels may spring up between the acts, 
the heroes concerned take care to command themselves sufficiently to 
wait for the dénowement. 

This is our security,—perhaps our only one. As long as the andience 
are amused, all is well, tor woe betide us if they begin to yawn. It 
would not be long before our fraternal embraces would be changed into 
a fierce grapple for life or death, and it is impossible, as one looks around, 
to prevent the intrusion of some ugly reminiscences of the “ Feast of 
Pikes,” aud other golden days of the first Revolution. 

You know that Paris has not yet put itself to much expense for its re- 
volutionary toilette, for not only the old red and tricolored ribbons, but 
our customs, language, and ideas have been, to a great extent, borrowed, 
——— from the year 92. We have plagiarised wholesale from 
our papas, dressed ourselves out in all their old mac go and borrowed 
alike Phrygian caps, trees of liberty, and financial ruin. This is the 
second representation of the piece of the Sovereign People, but we have 
not been able to afford new Sense and decorations. 

The admirers of curiosities ought to think much of the Gobelin tapes- 
try, but this is nothing to the historical tapestry that now decorates the 
walls of Paris in all the colours of the rainbow. Every corner is a Peo- 
ple’s Journal, and some houses exhibit from top to bottom confessions of 
political faith. You are called on to stop, in large type, at every two or 
three paces, and an incessant lively conversation is carried on between 
you and the wall. You read one bulletin perhaps concerning the health 
of the republic, that throws you into a dreadful fright; but a few yards 
further you are reassured again by—“ Crrizens! Conripence and Cour- 
aGE. Republican France is free, is happy, will be great!” 

Some gentlemen, auxious to recommend themselves to electors, have 
written their autobiography all along the ground floors, and doctors in 
want of practice have atfected to offer themselves as candidates, to re- 
mind the public of their address. 

The Champs Elysées are in the occupation of an army of mountebanks. 
who have descended upon it in swarms, like the locusts on the land of 
Egypt. Hyenas roar from their cages under the trees, live fish jump out 
of their tabs and say “ papa,” and the eternal giantess offers to allow all 
the grenadiers in the universe to pass under her arm. 





musket and bayonet from the military depots, and a pledge to restore 
them when demanded. ‘Thousands will refuse to sign any such promise. 
_. The armed citizens consider themselves the only guardians of political 
liberty, not yet by any means secured, and till a constitution is obtained 
they will not yield their position, This is the character of the people. 
There may be much doubt amoug them as to the next step into the lathom- 
less future; but what they have gained by force, or fate, or accident, that 
they will retain with pertinacity and dogged resolution. All is so unset- 
tled that no oue can tell precisely what the consequences might be of a 
rejection by the Assembly of all or any of the paragraphs of the constitu- 
tion, Is it called merely to accept what vs laid betore it? Has it the pow- 
er of refusal? Can it originate and propose a constitution itself? Is it, in 
fact, a Parliament, or ouly a chamber of registry ? All these questions are 
crossing eacl: other in the utmost confusion. So great is the distrust, that 
many of the citizens think a little nocturnal rioting, provided it stops short 
of burglary and plunder, useful in keeping the Government under the 
check of alarm; we are not free yet, they say, and cannot aliord to be 
uiet. And the idea explains to some extent the impunity with which 
these demonstrations have been carried on. It is a dangerous game, but 
the risk is the players’. The Government have not as yet been driven into 
anything by it beyond issuing decrees against those who congregate 
“jin unusual places at untimely hours,” to the disturbance of the peace. 
Six weeks’ imprisonment and a fine await all taken in the act, and a com- 
mittee of majors of the Burger Guard is formed to take further measures 
for keeping the slumbers of Ministers aud other unpopular persons unbrok- 
en. General Aschoff has incurred severe censure for ordering the rappel 
to be beaten for the last two or three nights; and very justly, for it was 
quite unnecessary, and more alarming than the riots themselves. The de- 
ree to which these proceedings are exaggerated by report is incredible. 
was in the middle of the mob that gathered in the Frederich-Strasse a 
night or two ago, but did not know till the next day that it had been fired 
on. Somebody not present was much better informed than myself. 

Business can hardly be said to exist; there is no confidence, no enter- 
prise, beyond the retail traffic of the shops, and that diminished to a dis- 
tressing extent; there are no purchasers or sales, There is noreliance on the 
future. It used to be a subject of apprehension in England that capital and 
enterprise would make themselves wings and depart tor other and more fa- 
voured lands. The tables are completely turned. Steady German mer- 
chants, men who measure the present with a practical eye, speak “ open- 
ly and advisedly” of transferring their business and establishments to 
Great Britain! The difficulties at Franktort, where a constitution is fram- 
ing for the whole empire—the disorganization of the Government of Aus- 
tria, also making a constitution, while its Emperor is in flight and its dis- 
tant provinces in rebellion—the political confusion everywhere have dis- 
located every arrangement of society. The most difficult of human tasks 
has, in all the revolutionized states, to be done at the worst possible time. 
In the middle of the earthquake the architects are compelled to build, 
laying foundations with the ground rocking beneath their feet. 

Can any one estimate the amount of social misery created by this Eu- 
rope an convulsion? Solitary instances of it cross the most casual obser- 
ver, and their cases are but those of thousands. The Lliad of a nation’s 
woes has always its Odyssee of individual calamity. In the throng of a 
capital you are often startled by some social wreck thrown up by the po- 
litical storm. There is the Polish proprietor driven from his estates by 
sithemen and massacre, who drowns the sense of ruin by intoxication till 
madness seizes him, and he is transferred from the hotel to the lunatic 
asylum. There is the quiet elderly couple, flying with a remnent of 
their means from the same reali of confusion, a. and silent, living with 
forced economy that costs an effort painfully visible to those who can read 
small signs; and met for a few days, seeking in a remote bye street for 
a cheap abode that has some vestige of respectability—there they disap- 
pear and are seen no more. There is the penniless Pole, a fugitive like 
the rich one, who goes from inn to inn, eagerly inquiring for some expected 
friend who never arrives: shabby, excitable, and his broken German not 
understood, he is turned out by the liveried porter, who has all the flun- 
key’s hatred of poverty—and he finishes by an assault, an arrest, and the 
city gaol. There are other creations of the time for whom pity is qualified, 
such as the stout man who tells you at dinner a frightful story of his 
tosses in railway shares, loans, aud state debts, for he is one of those who 

have put all their wealth into paper that has suddenly fallen valueless. 
There is not a bad line on the face of Europe, nor a bankrupt state in 
which he has not shares at a discount or dividends never paid “ he offers 
to prove by the contents of a bulky pocketbook, the inspection of which 
tft decline. . He eats, and grows sadder at every course, till, when he 

ifts his napkin, you cannot tell whether it is to wipe his lips or his eyes. 


As evening comes on, candles sprout out of the pavement, and musi- 
cians by the side of the candles; old harps begin to promenade the streets, 
and coming out of a dark passage you may chance to tumble over a piano 
which has taken up its position there, while, from all sides, your ears are 
regaled with melodies, ‘* married to immortal verse,” in which tyrants and 
chains and brandished swords are what actors call “ stock properties.” 

One of the most favourite entertainments, however, is to be found in an 
old coach transformed into a magic lantern, where may be seen “ Hell”’ 
and ‘‘ Paradise ;” iu the former Louis Philippe and Guizot are most satis- 
factorily deposited in the flames; the latter, in a sky hideously blue, re- 


jeices in the presence of Julius Caesar, Napoleon, and General Lamori- 


ciere. 

As for the Ponts des Arts, it really seems as if, since the toll has been 
taken off, all Paris had done nothing but walk backwards and forwards 
over it incessantly, though some passengers have effected a lodgment; for 
you have to run the gauntlet between Savoyards with their marmots, 
rows of gentlemen who deal in walking sticks, and beggars with every 
description of deformity, and every “ creeping thing” that moves on the 
face of the earth, including a terrible looking fellow without legs, who 
moves himself along on a piece of board. 

Journalism of course goes on at an awful rate, some “ Citizens” wri- 
ting whole papers ‘‘out of their own heads,” as children say, such as the 
Journal des Honnetes Gens, the Ami du Peuple,&c. The politicai fever has 
also seized on the fair sex, and gives utterance to its dlislems in the Voir 
des Femmes; George Sand has her own review, the Cause du Peuple, and 
under the porch of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, an old lady sits offering the 
Eve Nouvelle. Pamphlets descend in showers, but one has scarcely time 
to read even their utles. Some contain good advice to the government; 
others, poems smelling of the gunpowder of the barricades. 

At the corner of one of the ms A the eye is caught by a flaming 
placard of a “ whole, true, and particular account” of the exchange of a 
young lady of the highest rank for a boy of the vilest condition,—videlicet 
Louis Philippe. This pamphlet, we are told, was destroyed with the 
greatest fury by the agents of the late king, for in it the whole story of 
his lite is “ completely unmasked,” and all the facts are supported by the 
most solid proofs “ written in characters of fire!” Another of the same 
species is the amours of Louis Philippe with Madame Stephanie de Gen- 
lis. The correspondence of Louis Philippe and Abd-el-Kader, in which 
the crimes of Guizot are unveiled; and another, the resurrection of the 
Duke de Praslin, and his interview with the ex-royal family in London, 
“all for the small charge of one half-penny.” The eruption of this mud 
volcano is, however, less active than during the earlier days of the 
revolution. 

The theatres can, I fear, make but wry faces at the grand national 
spectacle, which has left them with empty benches, and provided so ma- 
ny rival amusements; they caunot maintain their ground against the 
clubs, where a more exciting evening’s entertainment is to be had for less 
money, and in many of which one pays four sous (the price of a quadrille 
at the guinguettes) tor liberty to make a speech. It would be better, 
however, to pay one’s four sous for a listener, if such a thing could be 
found. Generally the whole assembly talks at once, and the president’s 
office is reduced to that of ringing his bell without ceasing. He has been 
compared to the hare’s foot, which we see suspended by a string at the 
door of many apartments in Paris, as a simple and elegant substitute for a 
bell-handle. 

One scene, witnessed a few days ago on the Boulevard Beaumarchais, 
is too remarkable to be passed over. It was the eve of the fete of St. 
Joseph, the patron saint of the carpenters. Ata certain corner, a great 
fire had been kindled of sawdust and shavings, round which was assem- 
bled a crowd, seemingly of “ the trade,” who were engaged, amidst ac- 
clamations of joy, in burning a bust. It was not possible to obtain 
a distinct view of the features of the personage who had the honour 
of figuring in this auio-da-fe of the carpenters, but conjectures as to 
who it might be were thrown out in abundance by the passers-by. 

“Good heuvens!” exclaimed some, in a tone of consternation, “ in 
what a time do we live! Here is '95 over again. The workmen 
are burning M. Guizot in effigy.”—“No, it is M. Duchatel,—I saw the 
tace !"—** No, itis the bust of the organtsation of labour.” 

These and many other guesses were hazarded, and many were of opin- 
ion that the people were burning in effigy a personification of the National 
Guard. “Ah, if his poor wife were to pass by,” said a spectator, pointing 
to the blackened bust, “it would be enough to kill her.”—« And his 


| children, too,” said another tender-hearted passenger, in a pathetic tone. 


At length, one who had been looking on in silence, determined to dis- 
cover what unfortunate contemporary had thus incurred the displeasure 





His financial miseries extend from St. Petersburgh to Paris, and he takes 
. . > ? 

you through all of them in one ceaseless drove. His despondency reaches 

its crisis with the dessert, when he orders a bottle of champagne and di- 


of the sovereign people, and managed to force his way into the centre of the 
group. But the features of the bust were by this time quite unrecogni- 
sable. Searching out, therefore, among the executioners of the decree of 
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the Mob Majesty, for the one whose countenance bespoke the most 
affable and condescending temper, he ventured to ask the name of him 
who had been thus justly sacrificed; the assumption that the sentence was 
just, though he did notknow on whom, showed his courtier-like skill, and 
was rewarded accordingly. He obtained an answer. It was the bust of 
—will anybody guess ral am afraid you must give it up. it was the 
bust of Voltaire!!! Shall I leave your mouths open with astonishment 
ull next month, or shall [ give an explanation. It was not for his enmity 
to Christianity that he was condemned, but for an insult offered in a cer- 
tain couplet to the trade of a carpenter, which, in his own day, as car- 
penters did not then read, had escaped detection, but the schoolmaster 
has been abroad, and a young professor of the plane had just found him 
out. Singular that for this offence vengeance should have overtaken him 
after a oo ofacentury. His attacks on throne and altar, his cold sneers 
at everything beautiful and sacred, might be forgiven; but an affront to 
the carpenters, a wound to our vanity. “ Jamais! Jamais!” The couplet 
occurs in the Epitre a Uranie, and is as follows :— 

Long temps vil ouvrier, un rabot 4 la main, 

Les beaux jours sout perdus dans ce lache exercise. 
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THE MEMBERS WHO RESIGN THEIR SEATS. 


The example of Béranger has been contagioes: scarcely has the great 
poet thrown up his part of representative malgré lui, that b had played 
successfully tora month, when Lacordaire becomes eager to leave the par- 
liamentary stage. 

And what moment has he chosen for abandoning his post? The ve 
day following the appearance of the danger, which remains permanently 
hanging over the heads of the National Assembly. There must, in truth, 
have been very powerful motives counteracting the religious courage of 
the Dominican. But what could have been tuese motives? Did he find, 
perchance, that the Assembly was timid, indolent, or lacking intelligence ? 
Was it not for him then, in that case, to enlighten it by his words of fire, 
to breathe into it his impetuosity of thought, to launch it quivering with 
emotion upon the very railway of progress ? 

Yesterday it was Lamennais, who withdrew the splendour of his en- 
lightenment, the authority of bis name, the aid of his talent, from the 
Committee charged to draw up a Constitution for France. The Commit- 
tee did not appear inclined to adopt entirely the project for a Constitution, 
which he had prepared. Instead of contending for his principles, and de- 
fendiug inch by inch his ideas, instead of serving as a balance to what 
there may be of retrograde and ignorant, he gives up the contest, hands in 
his resignation, and believes that he can cry quits with the country that 
had been reckoning on his devotion ' 

What! gentlemen priests, gentlemen philosophers, gentlemen poets ,af- 
ter having urged society into that blind path, in which it painfully gropes 
its way, you think you can retreat at your good pleasure into your sanc- 
tuaries, into your books, into your dreams? [t does not then occur to you, 
that God has only placed you at the posts of danger that you occupy on 
the borders of the past and of the } peed in order that you may leave 
there, if need be, your souls, your blood? It does not then occur to you, 
that in these days in which we live, to give up one’s functions, except up- 
on compulsion, is not to resign them, it is to desert? 

Sentinels in the van of progress, standing firm at your posts of honour! 
Statesmen ! use all your efforts for the well-being of the aan) con- 
secrate to it all that you have received of power and of intelligence; and 
let it not be sau that, ike faithless citizens, you have refused to pay the 
most sacred of all taxes, the tax imposed on genius.—Courrier des Etats 
Unis. 





Alexandre Dumas, with all his charlatanism, has at times a pithy way 
of expressing himself. The Courrier des Etats Unis quotes him thus: 

“There are three things sacred above all others; sacred to enlarged 
hearts, sacred to noble spirits, sacred to right-judging minds. P 

“ The first of these things is one’s country—one’s country, the devotion 
to which makes a hero. 

“ The second is one’s family—one’s family, love of whom makes a good 
citizen. 

“The third is property—property, respect for which makes an honest 
man. : ; 

Now, what is it that at this very time the Terrorists are attacking ? Our 
couitry. Aa 

“ What are the Socialists attacking? Our families. 

“ What are the Communists attacking ? Property.” 

‘Here is an explanation of Communism in a dialogue between two 
workmen, rendered word for word. 

“Ah! Michel, you’re a knowing fellow; come explain to me once for 
all, what the devil do they mean by this Communism ?”’ : 

“ Why, look here, man, it’s very simple. Just suppose you have fifty 
francs. Paul andI have nothing. You must divide it between us two. 
Paul takes twenty-five, and I take twenty-five.” 

“Ah! but by that reckoning I’ve none left for myself.” 

“Exactly so! Then yeu become a Communist!”’ 





The other day a real gamin de Paris was lounging along by one of the 
innumerable stalls for the sale of oranges and lemons. All at once he 
stops before a basket of lemons and reads—‘‘ Lemons, oue sou, two sous, 
four sous, five sous.” 

“ What’s this! What’s this! One, two, three, foursous! Not a bit of 
it! Equality for ever!” cries he, mixing all the sorts up together, “ All 
this for one sou !""—Courrier des Etats Unis. 


— oe 
CARVING BY MACHINERY. 


Every application, whether it be physical or mechanical, which aims 
at rendering good Art economical, deserves our most serious attention; 
consequently, we feel it within the province of our duty, to offer a pas- 
sing notice of the attempts which have recently been made to multiply 
ornamental carvings, in wood, stone, and ivory, by the aid of machinery. 

One of the earliest machines devised for this especial object, appears 
to have been the invention of the celebrated James Watt, and by it he 
was enabled to copy and reduce statues and sculpture of all kinds. We 
are not acquainted with the principles of this machine, which does not 
appear to have passed out of the inventor’s possession ; indeed, for many 
years Watt carried on his labours in secret, and concealed his intention of 
constructing such a thing from his intimate friends. We are informed by 
Sir David Brewster that, after having made considerable progress with 
his invention, Watt discovered that an ingenious individual in his own 
neighbourhood, who was perfectly unacquainted with what he had in 
progress, was occupied on a scheme of similar kind. A proposal was 
made that the two inventors should combine their talents, and secure 
their privilege by a joint patent. Watt had, however, about this time, 
been annoyed by perplexing lawsuits arising out of the imperfections of 
our patent laws, into which he was driven, for the purpose of securing 
to himself the profits arising from those improvements In the — en- 
gine with which the name of Watt is imperishably | connected; an the 
consequence was that this scheme of partnership was fe sae yo a 
“Such,” says Sir David Brewster, “is the unfortunate oper et = 
patent laws, that the circumstance of twoit dividuals having made t . 
same invention, has prevented both from bringing it to Aedes eager 
conferring a great practical benefit on their species. The machine whic 
Mr. Watt hy constructed had actually executed some excellent pieces of 
work. I have seen inhis house at Heathfield, copies of _basso-relievos, 
and complete statues of a small 3 ; — —- jhis friends have in 

i ion other specimens of its perio ce. ‘ 
Ww salah be expected from the natural energy of the European mind, 
and the restless desire which has been manifested in Britain during the 
present century to adapt machinery to every purpose connected in any 
way with manufacture, there have been several attempts made, both on 
the Continent and at home, to construct. machines by which carvings 
might be executed. The fact that there is not any of these contrivances 
at present in use, plainly shows that they could not have effected the 
desired object successfully. kag 

Mr. Cheverton has, for many years, been producing, by a machine, © 
construction of which is kept a secret, exquisite ivory miniatures from 
full-sized models. It would be inferred from the fact, which has been 
publicly stated, that the machine invented by Mr. Cheverton is jointed i 
that it must involve, in some way, the principle of _the Pentagraph : 
although, of course, complicated with many additional ingenious mechan- 
ical appliances. Although the principles of Mr. Cheverton’s machine 
are kept a secret, it is evident, from the exceeding beauty of the copies 
inivory produced by it, that it is capable of executing with great delica- 
cy works of the higkest Art. 

The revival of the taste, in decorative architecture, for the ornaments 
of the medieval times, bas given rise to an enlarged demand for oak ait} 
other carvings. The expense attending the works of the carver by _ 
has necessarily limited the indulgence ot this taste to the wealthy few. 








The beautiful wood-carvings of Gibbons, of which many choice flower- 
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ieces are to be seen at Hampton Court, and the delicate works of Mr. 
rs, necessarily demand the labour of the mostskilful artisans, and 
e alarge amount of most valuable time in their execution. 

To meet the desireof the public for this class of ornament, we have 
pad introduced to us, a process by which stamped leather is substituted 
for wood, made in some cases to assume the appearance of the quaint 
old oak carvings which still adorn “the ancestral homes of England,”. 
and many of these glorious fanes, in which the artist's labours still sur 
yive in their aged beauty, realising the poet’s dream of “a petrified reli- 
gion,” upon their walls. A method of burning wood by means of iron 
moulds has also been brought forward, and, although the range of its ap- 

lication was limited, it must be admitted that many of the productions 
by this process, possess the merit of being pleasing copies of their anti- 
ue models; the charring of the wood imparting to it a good appearance 
of age. The expense of the moulds, their inapplicability to any subject 


requiring under-cutting, and the want of sharpness in the finished work, 
owing to the burning off of the sharp edges at all in relief, are causes 


which have operated against the success of this process. Of course, 
neither of these processes can be regarded as machine carving; they are 
substitutes for it. 

The most perfect adaptation of machinery to carving either in wood or 
stone, although it has hitherto been contined principally to the former, 1s 
that known to the public as “ Jordan’s Patent.” By this machinery “any 
solid form can be copied, which the mind of the artist can conceive, or the hand 
execute.” Such is the statement of the patentee; and from the specimens 
of his works, from the plainly moulded panel to the most elaborately 
wrought pendants of flowers and groups of game, and to alto-relievos of 
involved grouping, and statuettes of the most fiuished form, retaining the 
delicate touches which are the charm of their originals, we have no rea- 
gon to think the capabilities of this machinery h.ve been overrated by its 
talented inventor. Notwithstanding the perfect manner in which the 
work is perfurmed by this carving muchine, we find in it no such elabora- 
tion of parts as might be imagined. It is simple in its construction, ex- 
hibiting in its details the advantage of the accurate knowledge of mechani- 
cal principles evidently possessed by the inventor; and striking us at 
once by its very simplicity, with a high idea of its exceeding ingenuity. 
We must endeavour to explain the construction of it so far as to render 
the principal features of it intelligible to non-mechanical readers ; and we 
cannot do better than by adopting the words of Mr. Jordan, as given in 
his communication to the Society of Arts. 

“The machine consists of two parts, each having its own peculiar 

movement quite independent of the other, but each capable of acting 
simultaneously and in unison with the other. The first or horizontal part, 
is the bed-plate and floating table, on which the work and the pattern is 
fixed, and all the motions of which are horizontal. The second or verti- 
cal part, is that which carries the tracing or cutting tools, the only motion 
of which, except the revolution of the cutters, is vertical. Let us now 
suppose that we have an horizontal table capable of moving about in 
every possible direction in its own plane, and that we have a point over 
that table capable of moving in a vertical line only. If the point remains 
fixed and in contact with the table while moving over the various curves 
and right lines, lines corresponding with these movements will be de- 
scribed on the table, in the same manner they would have been had the 
table been fixed aud the point moved ; but if, while these horizontal move- 
ments are going on, we add the vertical movement of the point, we then 
trace a solid figure, which has for its plane the outline described by the 
horizontal motion of the table, and for its elevation the outline described 
by the vertical motion of the point. This may be better illustrated by 
taking any simple solid form and moving it horizontally, while it is traced by 
@ point moving vertically.” 

The following passages from Mr. Jordan’s description of his invention, 
fully embody our idea of the advantages of machinery as applied to 
carving — 

“I believe that machinery will do for the sculptor and carver what en- 
graving has done for the painter, and I believe it will do it without 
throwing out of employ any class of artists or artisans, however talented. 
or however humble; tor machinery cannot do the work of the mind, al- 
though it can assist very materially in copying it. Neither can it produce 
that smoothness of surface, and delicacy of finish, that is requisite in good 
works; or rather I should say, that it is not desirable to attempt it, for 
the whole object of its application is to produce the work quickly and 
cheaply ; and there is a point, in approaching towards the finish of a 
piece of carving, at which the machine becomes more expensive than 
hand labour; and, therefore, it is a matter of commercial calculation how 
far it is desirable to finish on the machine, and when to deliver into the 
hands of the workman. 

“By this system every class of werkmen now employed as carvers 
will continue to be so; and a great increase must necessarily take place 
in their numbers, by reason of the increased demand always attendant 
on cheap production. But one of its best features, so far as the progress 
of Art is concerned, is, that it still leaves the artist full power over the 


material he employs, and enables him to give to the world repetitions of 


his best works, with their surface. For we can take his clay model, or 
rather the cast from it, and by careful manipulation on the machine, in a 
few hours, send him three or four copies of his work; and then a tew 
hours more of his talented labour will make each of our machine produc- 
tons equul to the original.”—London Art-Union. 
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Hic price or pictur®s.—The well-known collection of pictures, by 
old masters, the property of ihe late Mr. William Wells, of Redleaf, was 
sold on friday and Saturday week, by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 
The collection consisted of 125 pictures, and the total produce of the sale 
was 30,747/. 7s. 6d. The Italian school was represented by a single 
specimen of Domenichino, the “St. Cecilia; it sold for 580 guineas. 
Murillo’s “ St. Thomas of Villanuova distributing Alms,” was brouglit 
from the Franciscan Church at Genoa, by Mr. Irvine, in 1805, and sold to 
its late possessor for 10002. On this occasion it brought 2850 guineas. A 
small picture by the same, “ Head of a Spanish girl, her head crowned 
with a wreath of vine and grapes, and holding a glass in her hand,” sold 
for 305 guineas. Another specimen of the Spanish school, a “ Portrait of 
Prince Balthazar of Spain,” by Velasquez, was sold to the Marquis of 
Hertford for 750 guineas. Of the Flemish school, the finest specimen 
was a three-quarter portrait, by Van Dyck, of the wife of De Vos when 
about thirty; it sold for 750 guineas. A female portrait by Rubens, a 
poor specimen of the master, was knocked down for 205 guineas. Of 
the French school, there was a Claude, the “ Enchanted Castle,” which 
brought 2000 guineas ; and a specimen of Greuze, representing a young 
female, with light auburn hair, seated with a basket of eggs, which sole 
for 750 guineas. Of the English school, there was Wilkie’s celebrated 
- Distraining for Rent,” which sold for 1050 guineas; more than double 
the — (500/.) which Wilkie received for it. The two best pictures of 
the Dutch school were by the brothers Adrian and Isaac Ostade. The 
specimen of Adrian, “ A Pump in the back-court of a house, and a few 
fish on the ground,” sold for 4352. 15s. The Isaac Ostade was a “ Halt at 
a Country Iun;” it sold for 1000 guineas. A Ruysdael, a “ Forest Scene,’, 
realised 700 guineas; a K. du Jardin (No. 114), 640 guineas; a Hobbema 
(No. 116), 610 guineas; a De Hooghe (certainly inferior to the Peel spe- 
cimens) 515 guineas; a William Van de Velde (No. 118), 500 guineas; a 
W. Mieris, “A Traveller seated on a bank, with a knapsack by his siae,” 
470 guineas; and a “ Flower piece” by Van Huysum, 400guineas. The 
best Philip Wouvermans (No. 106) was sold for 380 guineas; and Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of his mother, a head in an oval, was knocked down to 
Mr. Eastlake for 360 guineas, we hope for the National Gallery.—From a 
recent English paper. 





Ostruany.—We regret to learn that our worthy and much respected 
fellow-citizen Georcr Pozer, Esquire, who migkt be called the Joun 
Jacos Astor of Canada, died last night at 9 o’clock. Born in Germany 
on the 21st November, 1752, his age was, consequently, 95 years 7 months 
and 16 days. He had brought nothing with him from his native country 
but that energy of character and those habits of honest industry, activity, 
order and economy which enabled him to live respected more than a 
quarter of a century beyond the average period of | baa life, and die 
Possessed of one of the largest fortunes in Canada. His liberality was 
Proportioned to his means. As one instance of it, we may be permitted 
‘o mention that after the great fire by which the St. Roch suburb was de- 
Stroyed on the 28th May, 1845, he remitted all arrears to his numerous 
tenants in that part of the city, some of whom, we believe, owed him six 
or seven years’ rent. His memory will long be cherished, and his loss 
regretted by the poor.— Quebec Gazette. 





The Quartermaster’s Department in New Orleans, is in a state of great 
activity, on account of the preparations necessary to bring home the 
troops from Mexico, and accommodate them while they remain at New 

leans. Arrangements will be completed for the shelter of 6,000 or 8,000 
only, as itis believed no greater number than that will at any time be col- 
poted in or near the city, as steamboats will be ready to carry them up 
the river after the brief delay necessary in paying them off and mustering 
them out of service.—N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 2 


Che Albion. 


SHIPS OF THE BRITISH NAVY IN COMMISSION. 
Compiled for the Albion from the last Navy List. 


EAST INDIES, CHINA SEAS, AND AUS- 
TRALIAN COLONIES. 


Hastings, 72, Rear Admiral Sir F A Col- 
lier. CaptJ W Mor 
Acheron, 4, Steamer, Capt J L Stokes 
Acorn, 12,Com J E Bingham 
Albatross, 12,Com A Farquhar 
Alligator, 26, Hospital Ship, Hong Kong 
Arab, 12, Com Morris 
Bramble, 10, Lt C B Yule 
Calliope, 26, Capt E Stanley 
Cambrian, 40, Commodore Plumridge 
Childers, 12, Com J C Pitman 
Columbine, 16, Com J C D Hay 
Dedalus, 19, Capt P M'Quhae 
Dido, 18, Capt J B Maxwell 
ispiegie, 12, Com F A Campbell 
Fly, 14, Com RA Oliver 
Fox, 42, Commodore Sir H Blackwood 
Fury, 6,-Steamer, J Willcox : 
Havannah, 19, Capt J E Erskine 
Inflexible, 6, Steamer, Com J C Hosea 
son 
Mariner, 12, Com C M Mathison 
Meander, 44, Capt Hon H Keppell 
Medea, 6, Steamer, Com T H Mason 
Melampus, 42, CaptJ N Campbell, C B 
Minden, 20, Store ship, Hong Kong 
Nerbudda, 12, Com E Peirse 
Racehorse. 14,Com ES nm | 
Rattlesnake, 2, Surveying Vessel, Capt 
O Stanley 
Ringdove, 12, Com E A Inglefield 
Royalist, 6, Lt Com D McD Gordon 
Scout, 14, Com F F Johnstone 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
President, 50, Rear Admiral Dacres 
Capt W P Stanley 
Brilliant, 20, Capt Watson, C B 
Devastation, 6,8teamer,Com RC Mich- 
l 


e 

Eurydice, 26, Capt T V Anson 

Geyser, 6, Steamer, Com T F Brown 

Nimrod, 18, Com Belgrave 

Rosamond, 6, Steamer, Com J Foote 

Seringapatam, Store ship, Mas Com D 
McCreight 


PACIFIC AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Asia, 84, Rear Admiral P Hornby 
Capt R F Stopford 

Collingwood, 80, Rear Admiral Sir Geo 
Seymour,G C H. Capt R Smart, 
K 


Alecto, 3, Steamer, Com V A Massing- 
berd 

Calypso, 18, Capt J H Worth 

Champion, 14, Com J M Hayes 

Cockatrice, 6, Tender to Asia 

Comus, 14, Com E C T D’Eyncourt 

Constance, 50, Capt G W C Courtenay 

Crescent, 42, receiving ship, Rio Janeiro, 
Lt Com’g T C Mehaux 

Firebrand, 6, Steamer, Capt Hope, C B 

Gorgon, 6, Steamer, Com J A Paynter 

Grampus, 50, Capt H B Martin, C B 

Grecian, 16, Com L 8 Tyndal 

Griffon, 3, Lt Com Thurburn 

Harlequin, 12, Com J Moore 

Harpy, Steamer, Lt Com Tomlinson 

Herald, 22, Capt H Kellett, CB 

Hydra, 6, Steamer, Com G eo 

Inconstant, 36, Capt J Shepherc 

Juno, 26, Capt P J Blake 

Kestrel (brigantine) 5, Com H Baker 

Lizard, steamer, Lt Com W A R Pearse 

Naiad, 42, storeship, Valparaiso, Mas 
Com W L Browne 

Nereus, 42, store depot, Valparaiso, Mas 
Com F W Bateman 

Pandora, 6, Lt Com J Wood 

Plover, Com F E L Moore 

Raleigh, 50, Commod Sir T Herbert 

Sampson, 6, steamer, Capt T Hender- 
son 

Spider, 6, Lt Com C Haydon 

Spy, 3, Lt Com’gS O Woolridge 


NORTH AMERICA, INCLUDING CANADA 
LAKES, AND WEST INDIES. 
Wellesley, Vice Admiral the Earl 

of Dundonald. Capt. G Goldsmith 
Vindictive, 50, Vice Admiral Sir F Aus- 
ten Capt M Seymour 
Alarm, 26, Capt G G Loch 
3ermuda, schooner, Lt Com’g A D Jolly 
Cherokee, steamer, Com W N Fowell 
Daring, 12, Com W Peel 
Electra, 14, Com F W Bouverie 
Imaum, 72, Commod Lambert, receiving 
ship, Jamaica 
Kite, 3, steamer, 
Lark, 2, Lt Comg G B Lawrence 
Minos, steamer, Lt Com J Harper 
Mohawk, D, Lt Com’g John Tyssen 
Thunder, 6, surveying vessel, Capt E 
Barnett 
Trincomalee, 24, Capt R L Warren 
Vesuvins, 6, steamer, Com H G Austen 
Viper, 6, Lt Com’g E G Hore 
Vixen, 6, steamer, Com R Jenner 
COAST OF AFRICA. 
Penelope, steamer, Commo Sir C Ho- 
tham,K C B. CaptL T Jones 
Alert, 8, Com H Dunlo 
Amphitrite, 24, Capt T R Eden 
Bittern, 12, Com T Hope 
Blazer, 3, steamer, Lt Com’g GT C Smith 
Bonetta, 3, Lt Com’g F E Forbes 
Britomart, 8, Com W C Chamberlain 
Contest, 12, Com A McMurdo 
Cygnet, 8, Com G Kenyon 
Dart, 3, Lt Com’g E A Glyn 
Dolphin, 3, Lt Com'g Hon R F Boyle 
Favorite, 14, Com A Murray 
Ferret, 8, Com G Sprigg 
Firefly, 3, steamer, Lt Com’g T C Pon- 
sonby 
Grappler, 3, steamer, Lt Com T H Ly- 
saght 
Heroine, 8, Com C Edmunds 
Hound, 8, Com G H Wood 
Kingfisher, 12, Com F W Horton 
Philomel, 8, Com W C Wood 
Rapid, 8, Com E Dixon 
Sealark, 8, Com W B Monypenny 
Siren, 16, Com T Chaloner 
Star, 8, Com C W. Riley 
Styx, 6, steamer, Com H Chads 
Tortoise, 12, Capt T Hutton, guard ship, 
Ascension 
Wanderer, 12, Com F B Montresor 
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Comet, 3, steamer, Lt Com’g C G Rigge 
Flamer, 3, do do G Lavie 
Gladiator, 6, do Capt J Robb 


Hecate, 6, do Com R Moorman 
Locust 3, do Lt Com’g E R Power 
Meteor, 3, do do G Buuler 


Mutine, 12, Com J J Palmer 
Oberon, 3, steamer, Lt Com’g G J Gard- 


ner 
om, 12, steamer, Capt. Hon. F F Pel- 


am 

Polyphemus, 3, do Com M‘Cleverty 
Porcupine, 3, do Lt Com’g E F Roberts 
Queen, 110, Capt H W Bruce 
Rodney, 92, Capt E Collier, C B 

Sidon, 12, steamer, Capt W H Hender- 


son 

Spartan, 26, Capt T M C Symonds 

Spitfire, steamer, Lieut Com’g J A Mac- 
donaid 

Superb, 80, Capt A L Corry 

Tartarus, 4, steamer, Lt. Com’g Sir G 
Webster, Bart. 

Terrible, 21, steamer, Capt W Ramsay 

Thetis, 40, Capt H J Codrington, C B 

Trafalgar, 120, Capt C Hope 

Triton, steamer, Lt. Com'g J P Glina 

Vanguard, 80, Capt G F Rich 

Vengeance, 84, Capt S Lushington 

Volage, 22, surveying, Mediterranean 

Volcano, 3, steamer, Lt. Com’g J H 
Crang 


HOME PORTS, CHANNEL, AND ON PAR- 
TICULAR SERVICES. 


Caledonia, 120, Rear Admiral Sir J 
Louis, Capt TW Carter, Devonport 

Illustrious, 72, Depot ship, Rear Admi- 
ral Prescott, C B Capt R A Yates, 
Portsmouth 

Ocean, 80, Vice Admiral the Hon G El- 
liott, CB Capt G Elliott, Sheerness 

St. Vincent, 120, Rear Admiral Sir C 
Napier, K CB Capt 8 C Dacres, 
Portsmouth 

San Joseph, 110, Guardship, Admiral 
Sir John West, Bart, Capt Sir HJ 
Leeke, K H, Devonport 

Victory, 101, Admiral Sir C Ogle, Bart 
Capt C Eden, Portsmouth 

Crocodile, 8, receiving ship, Rear Admi- 
ral the Hon D H Mackay, Lt Com’g 
8 R Protheroe, Cork 

Adder, 1, steamer, Mas Com J Ham- 
mond 

Advice, 1, do Lt Com’g C A Petch 

Agincourt, 72, Capt W B Mends 

Alban, 4, steamer, Mas Com Bradshaw 

Amphion, 30, do Capt W J Williams 

Andromache, 26, store ship, Mas Com T 
Johnson 

Andromeda, 44, do 

Asp, 1, steamer, Lt Com’g W W Oke 

Astrea, 6, do Mas Com W Yeames 

Atholl, 2, do Pearn 

Avon, 3, steamer, Lt Com’g J B Cator 

Bellisle, 24, Capt J Kingcome 

Bellerophon, 78, Capt R L Baynes, CB 

Birkenhead, 6, steamer, Com Hewlett 

Black Eagle, steam yacht, 1, Mas Com 
Cook, 

Blenheim, 56, stmr Capt HF Austin, CB 

Bloodhound, do Lt Com’g R Phillips 

pumas, 84, Capt F “ppt CB 

Caradoc, steamer, LtC P Ladd 

Cerus, tender, 2d Mas T Fogden 

Confiance, steamer, Mas W Martin 

Cuckoo, steamer, Com H Dumaresq 

Dasher, do Lt Com’g A Parks 

Dee, 4, steamer, Mas Com G Filmer 

Doterel, do Lt Com'g E Wylde 

Dragon, 6 do Capt H Hall 

Excellent, gunnery ship, Capt. H. D. 
Chads, CB 

Feiry B Msteam yacht, Mas Com D N 

elch 

Firequeen, steamer, Com Johnston 

Fisguard, 42, Commodore Sir J J G 
Bremer, K CB 

Ganges, 84, Capt H. Smith 

Garland, steamer, Lt Com’g B Aplin 

Hercules, 12, Mas Com R Fulton 

Howe, 120 Capt Sir James Stirling 

Jasper, steamer, Mas Com E Rose 

Lightning, 3, do do Petley 

Madagascar, store-ship, Com R Mann 

Mastiff, 9, Com A Belcher 

Medina, 2, steamer, Mas Com W Smith- 
ett, 

Medusa, 2, do Lt Com’g O Bathurst 

Merlin, do do J H Turner 

Monkey do Sec Mas W Bryant 

Nautilus, 6, LtCom W T Rivers 

Onyx, steamer, Lt Com'g G Raymond 

Perseus, rec’g ship, do Greet 

Pigmy, steamer, do A Darby 

Pike, o doABoyter 

Pluto, 3, do doE M Richardson 

Poictiers, 72, Capt Sir T Bourchier 

Powerful, 84, Capt the Hon R§ Dun- 
das, CB 

Princess Alice, steamer, Lt Com T 8S 
Scriven 

Prince Regent, 92, Capt W F Martin 

Redwing, steamer, Com T Bevis 

Resistance, 42, t.s. Lt Com’g H J Julian 

Rhadamanthus, 4, steamer, Mas Com J. 
Aylen 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt G T Fal- 
con 

St Columba, steam, Lt Com’g AS Symes 

Scourge, 2, steamer, Com HE W ingrove 

Sharpshooter, 4, do Lt Com’g C Bailey 

Sprightly, steamer, Mas Com J P Moon 

Stromboli, 6, do Com Lord AW Beanu- 


clerk 
Torch, do Lt Com’g G Morris 
Trident,6, do doRH Risk 
Urgent, do doHP Jenes 


Victoria and Albert, Queen's steam 
ae, Capt Lord A Fitzclarence, 


Violet, steamer, Mas Com R Sherlock 
Vivid, do do L Smithett 
Vulture, steamer, Capt J McDougall 
Waterwitch, 8, Com R R Quin 
Wellington, 72, Capt D Price 
Wildfire, steamer, Sec Mas G Brockmaa 
Zephyr, do Lt Com’g C P Ladd 
GUN BRIGS IN PACKET SERVICE. 
Crane, 6, Lt Com’g J Parsons 
Linnet, 8, do T James 
Penguin, 6, do W Swain son 
Peterel 6,do T Creser 
















his wife, Edith (Mrs. Mowatt], in which the latter dissuades him from engaging in 
the dangerous enterprise. A letter arrives from their cousin, Duley Lawreney 
(Mr. Brooke), threatening a visit—which causes much disturbance. Edith 
been the pledged bride of Lawrency, but in his absence has married Laty- 
mer,—the fact being as yet unknown to her former lover. Such is the situation 
of affairs atthe commencement of the drama. Latymer’s reception, accordingly, 
is of an equivocal character—more particularly as Edith suspects him of the odieag 
office with which he is charged. The seeneim the second act, between her and 
him, are written with much eloquent power and genuine pathos. At the conclusion 
a melo-dramatic situation, in which by the agency of Lawrency the conspirators 
are taken in the midst of their deliberations, forms an effective tableau. It would 
have been well ifthe curtain had fallen upon it, as the breaking it up causes some 
confusion. But the seene is continued to interpret the relation between Latymer 
and Lawrency. The former, refusing to suspect his friend and cousin, i 
to the latter’s care during his own imprisonment the safety and comfort of his 
wedded Edith, Lawrency’s abuse of his trust forms the theme of the next two 
acts. Here the plot becomes exceedingly complex. The bold, bad cousin—ea 
sort of sentimental Richard the III.,—has, notwithstanding his love for Edith, had 
a liaison with Marion |Miss Duret}, the daughter of Hugi woneetl ES Stirling}, 
the keeper of Winchester gaol,—where Latymer is confined. This man has 
become the slave of Lawrency’s arbitrary will, and consents to the marder of his 
rival if his employer will make reparation to Marion by marriage. Marion, how- 
ever, effects the doomed wor woah escape. Meantime, Lawrency’s plots tell on 
Edith ; and, to save her husband, she has nominally consented to her tempter’s 
conditions. Bnt to avoid fulfilling her part of the contract she takes poison, and 
dies just as her husband rushes in to her aid. Latymer, having heard her tale, 
proceeds full of wrath and revenge to beard in an abjoining chamber the traitor 
and destroyer. But Lawrency ‘has, meanwhile, himself suffered from a just 
revenge,—having received a mortal draught from Marion’s hand. Unconscious that 
poison is in his veins, he contrives to administer poison to Latymer. eee 4 
the body of Marion is brought in, and the two rival cousins perish together beside 
her bier. Such a catastrophe is in the stern spirit of the Greek drama. A decided 
but not pleasant effect is produced by the double  poicening ; butit was inartificial 
and injudicious to have previously made Edith die in the same manner. This, 
however, is a blot easily removable, The tradedy was well acted throughout. 
Mr. Brooke's part is of great length, and one requiring extraordinary vigour. He 
played it with a surprising energy, and extorted plaudits. Mrs. Mowatt delivered 
the peotical speeches confided to her with much sweetness, and succeeded beyond 
our hopes in giving effect te some most trying situations. Mr. Stirling's gaoler is 
deserving of special notice. The rough paternal feeling which he manifested was 
given with remarkable power. yet without exaggeration. The merit of the drama 
consists in the effective elaboration of its several scenés. Some, owing to this cause, 
are too long ; and it will, we think, be advisable to cut out more than one pass 

in the last act. The dialogue has much pathos and poetry ; and the diction of 
the Elizabethan drama has ad adroitly seized. The house was crowded,—and 
the applause at the conclusion of the play was tumultuous.—English Paper 


$$ ————— 


PRiscellancous Ltems. 


Two fine vessels have been added to the New York Yacht Squadron during 
the past week. One is a sloop of 90 tons, tobe called the Ultra, built at New- 
burgh for Mr. C. B. Miller, the other is a schooner of 96 tons, built for Mr. L. G. 
Coles, of this city. 

Mr. Putnam announces several new works by Washington Irving, and also new 
editions of his standard writings. Amongst the former are a life of Mohammed, 
a life of Washington, and several anpabliched miscellanies, biographies, &c. The 
whole of his works are to be brought out in uniform shape ; and an illustrated edi- 
tion, with copious wood-cuts after designs by Darley, \s also advertised by Mr. 
Putnam. 


We regretto observe the name of William Howitt, bookseller, amongst the 
London bankrupts gazetted in a late English paper. 

A new steamer ef 1250 tons was launched in this city a few days since, intended 
as one of aline to run between New York and Savannah. 

The Royal Geographical Society of England have awarded one of their gold 
medals this year to Captain Wilkes, of the U.S. Navy, for the talent and zeal 
displayed inthe Exploring Expedition under his command. It is gratifying to 
record this readiness to appreciate services rendered to the common cause of science 
and knowledge. 

Eeyprian AFFAtRs.—Mehemet Ali continues in a very weak state of health, 
his mind is quite prostrate, and the only exercise he can take is ina carriage. 
Ibrahim Pacha, now virtually Governor of Egypt, is daily expected at Alexandria, 
his Highness having made a tour throughout the principal towns in the Delta, 
where os has been engaged in introducing improvements in the cultivation ef the 
land, and in minutely examining the accounts of the Government agents. Ibrahim 
seems intent upon introducing the strictest economy into all the departments of 
Government. The works at the barrage of the Nile are all butsuspended. The 
construction of the locomotive, intended to cross the Suez desert in five hours, has 
been stopped, his Highness having no confidence in its success, and many Euro- 
peans have been dismissed from the service. The arming of the forts in and about 
Alexandria is being vigorously proceeded with, and the whole of the new fortifica- 





MEDITERRANEAN AND TAGUS. Seagull 6, do J Small 
Hibernia, 104, Vice-Admiral Sir W. Swift, 6, do W Lory 
Parker, Bart. GC B 
Capt P. Richarde, EMPLOYED ON THE ARCTIC BXPEDI- 
Ceylon, 2, Rear Admiral Sir L. Curtis, Tron. 
steving ship, Malta, Flag Lt. J A mai 4 bomb vessel, Capt Sir J Frank- 
rice in, 
Antelope, 3, steamer, Lt Com’g F Smyth Enterprise, Capt Sir J C Ross 
Ardent, 3, do Lt Com’g WC Nowell Investigator, Capt E J Bird 
Bulldog, 6, do Com A C Key Terror, Capt F R M Crozier. 


—_————_>————___ 

Mrs. Mowatt On the 17th ult., Mr. Spicer’s tragedy of “ The Lords of Elling- 
ham,” though now ‘or many years published, was for the first time acted. We 
have already spoken of its poetical merits ; and have now to consider it as an 
acting play. Ithas received considerable manipulation in order to fit it for the 
boards; indeed, the changes are so many that it becomes expedient to give the 
plot anew. The action is laid in the early part of the reign of James I.,—and 
takes as its background the Raleigh plot in favour of Adchalle Stuart; in which 
both the Lords of Ellingham are engaged—the one as particeps the other a3 spy. 





The play opens with a pathetic scene between Latymer (Mr. Davenport} and 


tions will shortly be in an efficient state. An increase to the army is also — 
made. The townof Damietta is being fortified, and Gallice Bey, French Ge 

of engineers,, is there superintending the works. The large Bengal tiger, a 
to Egypt by Lord Hardinge from Calcutta, and presented by his Lordship to Ab 
Pacha, died here two days ago, from the effects of some wounds it had received at 
Cairo. Trade continues very dull, and there is little or no confidence, which has 
been further dirainished by the failure of the Dutch Consul, M. P. A. Schutz, fora 
considerable amount. The forthcoming crops are expected to be very abundant.— 
Alexandria, May 6. 

STEAMERS IN AND FOR THE East INDIEs.—The newiron steam ship Canton, 
builtfor the service of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
to run between Hongkong and Canton, arrived here yesterday from the Clyde. 
This splendid steamer is commanded by Captain Gosson, pone (A 550 tons burden 
and 175 horse-power ; and, with coals and cargo on board, will draw only 7} feet 
ot water. The boilers are on the tubular principle, with brass tnbes, the vessel is 
built in water tight compartments, and both machinery and ship have been con- 
structed by Messrs. Tod, McGregor, and Co., of Greenock. The Canton perform- 
ed the voyage from Greenock to Southampton, a distance of 622 nautical miles, in 
66 hours, including stoppages of two hours ; making an average speed against head 
winds of 9.42 nautical miles per hour. The Canton will take her departure for 
India so soon as her gunsare fitted ; she will be armed with two 32-pounder shell 
guns on traversing carriages, and in case of necessity can be used as a steamer of 
war. The boilers are fitted with a most excellent and effective invention, recently 
introduced by Mr. Andrew Lamb, the superintending engineer of the company, a 
self-acting blow-off apparatus for emitting the brine from the boilers and preventi 
the incrustation of salt, whichis so destructive to the durability of the boilerso 
marine steamengines. Mr. Lamb's patentlife boats are alsotobe supplied tothe 
Canton. The Malta, another new steam ship belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, will shortly be ready fordespatch toIndia; and three ships, 
the Vectis, Ganges, and Bombay, are in aforward state. The Company’s flotilla in 
the Indianseas now consists of the following steamers :—The Bentinck, 1,800 tons, 
520-horse power; the Haddington, 1,500 tons, 450-horse power; the Indus, 1,400 
tons, 450 horse power; the Pottinger, 1,400 tons, 450-horse power; the Precursor, 
1,600 tons, 500-horse power; the Pekin, 1,180tons, 430-horse power; the Brag- 
anza, 1,100 tons, 400-horse power ; and Lady Mary Wood, 650 tons, 320-horse 
power. The Oriental, 1,600 tons, 450-horse power, andthe Achilles, 950 tons, 
320-horse power, are en route from Southampton to Calcutta.—Southampton 
May 2%. 

Another historical novel by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is on the point of appearing 
in London. Itis entitled “ Harold, the lastof the Saxon Kings; andis as fine @ 
subject as any that the author has handled. 

Carlotta Grisi and Cerito are both dancing atthe old Italian Opera House, Lon- 
don, It isrumoured that after the presentseason the two rival companies will be 
merged into one. 

There is a rumour of the Countess Rossi returning to the stage. She acquireda 
brilliant reputation on the Opera stage as Madame Sontag some fifteen years ago. 
It might be a dangerous experiment, unless time has dealt very leniently with her. 
In voice, person, and style of acting she was very charming. 





ENGLISH AND IRISH PAPERS, 
Fo SALE IMMEDIATELY ON ARRIVAL PER EACH STEAMER, Viz: 
Illustrated News, 


at ae 

Jublin Nation. unch, 

Freeman’s Journal, | Bell’s Life in London, . 
teeny Irish Tribune, | ees songs - 

Tablet, ouglas Jerro! 

Northern Star, | Naval and Military Gazette, 
Examiner, Nautical Stand 


With a variety of others. Subscriptions recetved for the above and promptly delivered in 
any part of the city, and sent to all parts of the United States. The Trade ite b 
JAMES A. GILBERT & Co, 
June 24 2t No. 40, (late 24) Ann street. 





TABERNACLE. 


THIRD GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 

HE STEYERMARKISCHE MUSICAL COMPANY. consisti: f © 
the pleasure of informing the public that their third Concert w “be ghven atthe aboy® 

place on Saturday Evening, June 24, on which occasion a Programme of the choicest Musi 

selected from the most celebrated composers will be introduced, and they hope to meet with 

the like approbation extended to their former efforts. Jone 24 It 


SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted by a Lady who has had much experien 
and who is = | qualified to commence with children, end complete them in all the 
branches of a useful as well as an ornamental education. Further particulars may be knowB 
on —— to DAVID 8S. KENNEDY, 

une 10—4w 58 Wall-sweet® 














ALBION PICTURES. 


ran ste engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, &c., published at the Albion 
Office, are FRAMED by the subscribers in Gilt, Black Walnut or Rosewood in every va- 
riety of style, and of the best workmanship. Specimens and frames muy be seen at the Ab 
bion Office, or at the store of the subscribers. 

PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the most 
elaborate style of ornamental ing on hand and made to order. 


scription and size at the lowest prices. UDSON & SMIT 





Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glasses oot ae of oy de- 
\ 3 A 
apl 2m 119 Fulton street, between Nassau and William streets, 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
‘THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 
fe hich body of 
Independent of the further oum Se w che highly respectable and wealthy yo 


INS insuring now, share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casH 
F or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 5 poy d 


Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. 
No charge is Li. risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
@ent to any other part. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, Esq, M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on lication to the agents, 
™ JOSEPH FOWLER. 


B.S. BUCHANAN, 
27 Wi 


June 17 all street. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


j= RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ofa New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 


Edinbu: Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
1 eg om Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street, 


DIRECTORS, 
Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christr. Dunkin, Esq, 
David Davidson, Esq.. Hon, J ustice McCord, 


’ 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew Ramsay, Esq. 
ical Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq, M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, isq. 
wer, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 

HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 

sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
ce ded by A 6 in Great Britain, have invested THe BoaRD IN MONTREAL with ful] 
powers to examine into, i aocept of F tepecale, putting the Company on the risk, at once 
without communicatin, ith the parent Board. . : 

A party has it thus in his wer to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction ; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal bein i , 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially x 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital, affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. : 

Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 





Tasce I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment comp! 
w. cheap as any house in the city. quality compared. 
friends and the public are invited to call and inspect them. 

eit, B SILVER WARE in allits branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 

‘are, Cutlery, yore, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Erons, Forks and i) &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishea, anew article of Dish Covers, Kc. Ke. 

Aise some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 

ay 2-6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


BRBSPECTFULLY beg to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 
WORKS OF ART is now open at 289 Broadway (Lafarge Buildings.) This collection 
taeludes original paintings by Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Landelle, Muller, Mozin, Court, Girar- 
det, Gront &c. Also Br rt’s beautiful Crayon Drawings, and a choice collection of 
bronzes after the antique. Annual subscribers are entitled to one copy of the “ Power of 
Music,” after the spirited picture by W. S. Mount, Esq. 

Admission 25 cents; doors open from 9 oclock, A. M., until 6 o’elceek, P.M. June 10 6t 


BANE OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D*®!ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, ? 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, » Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
° 7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundiand. June 8 tf 











REMOVAL. 


B“t, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
@ertment of Diamond and other rich Jeweiry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches. Clocks, &c., 
&e. Since ist March, EBENEZER MONROE has been associated (as copartner) with B. 
T. & B.under the same name and firm as heretofore. June 3 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 

medicinal virtues and trom its Yaar success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
€ases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has ned much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state ef 
Se, its use persevered in for a few 7 has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
having 





that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
in a short period allayed ail the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
pm in effectually’curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
urn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 


a utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
160 William street—Reece & Brother, No. $i East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
ut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
aoe: Go., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout seed 
une $ t 





A YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, whose 
Present engagementis aboutto expire, would like to find employment in a private 
family or some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUAGES and MUSIC, 
@iano and Flute). He possesses high testimonials as to his character and success as an in- 
@ructor, and can refer to many of the most distinguished families in this country, among 
whom he bas taught for a number of years. He has no objection to go South. 

For further particulars, address Mr. E., 395 Broadway, New York city, or Cool Spring 
Peat Oilice, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. my 27 6t 





THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
sieel by. H. 8. Sapp, from an original Picture by ‘'T. H. Matteson, with a graplic descrip- 
fion from the pen of the venerable JouN Avams. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 
WM by 52. Proofs $3; a few copies on India caper $5. Just published by 

. JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
Orders with a remittance enelosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 

the United States. my 13—1t* 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NUW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1853 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIpow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chav-man of the Court of Direc 
¢ tors im London, Seeretury—¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
Jolin S. Palmer, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 








Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquilla G. Stout, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 





BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, i Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCultoh. 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, Franklin Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Hlijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
‘Bociety’s prospectus—iable of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—lisi 
af ym &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall street, bars 

al - LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


GAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
TETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Str t, New York, 
D dove south 4 Eaion Surent, pene manufacturing, and ae. always on hand a full aseort. 
articles . e followin, scripti i i 
an oy} pap hf. g descriptions, whici they will sell at wholesale 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, e . 
Bracket, do do do 
Side, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do de do 2,3,4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
ket do do do 


do _ «Brac 
o Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and6 lights, 
Giranibies, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, ~ a 
Candelabra, do do do do 
Cc Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 
Hall ys a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

large assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oils—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 
Superior ning Fluid. my 6—6 mos. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
B | SunES MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in len 
exten ng rom the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and reaching 
"ieee oats ovontan Gant BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! . 
way, adjoining Nitio's Garday °xpected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
Admission 50 cents—children half-price. 
eee win commence moving at 1-4 to 8 o’clock precisely. 

A oon on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’cluc 
Ge us secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. dec 18 


























HE ENGRAVINGS which have been j i 
bave been coloured in a new and Deanliful styic ty pte acon neti ate 


ap 22 Sm WILLIAM H, BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 
MARINE PAVILION, 

OCKAWAY, L. I., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above well known Sea-b. 
- drome, Boe ed ons « all kr Sea-bathing Es- 
Feiss ae respectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of visitors 


Parties desirous of engaging rooms may be called on at thei i 
cnnsag the subscriber, at the Astor House. ot taiegestionan tat the city by ot 
m! 

















= ats dines : HIRAM CRANSTON. 
LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
“yr highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentiemen who wish todispose of their 


cast of wardrobe and furniture. By sending a lineto the subscribers residence, through 
8 . z 


the Post Office, it will be promptly attended to 


J. LEVENSTY 5 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs, J. Levenstyn. ee ee Broadway, up er) 














i " al P ium. Age. Annual Premium 
“i | Ami od | “de | AP S2 oe ad cy | £4 138 Od 
20 1 18s 44 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Ta ld 














Pouicigs effected under THIs TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

Tasce U. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 





Age. Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium 
15 £1 lls 2d So £2 5s 2d 1 5s 
2 1 158 Id 40 3 0s od 6 14s lid 

















Policies effected under ruis TaBLe, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
terms, and is well suited to Assurances effected in connection with LOANs, or to cover 
Depts. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hair Crepir System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nua! premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; > 

R, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THiRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the gum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. : i 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY Nort AMERICAN PorT TO any Euro- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. - ‘ 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRaNce and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the eager t 3 Company. 

irectors. 
«shat faders A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov13 6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
No. $8 Waterleo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 161,000,000—£5,000,000 


t hermy Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has. attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 





In ‘1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
Olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 











ng table :— 

. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 

For the whole Life. 

For seven years, — : 
Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profit pro 

3 1 02 1 69 1 82 2 00 

24 1 4 1ll 1 87 218 

25 1 07 115 1 92 215 

26 110 1 17 197 220 








The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the firs: 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 


Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on eae to 
W.C MAITLAND, 
jan’ tf Agent for New York and the United States. 








BRiTISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
vantages to residents of the United St»tes, viz: 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarter of a century. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

The full value given for pesae when discontinued. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer, 

The accepiance of Naval, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 

TRUSTEES. 
John Cox, Esq, 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G, Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, Jolin Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esgq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 

€# The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 
lating thereto, may be obtained of the Company’s Agent, 

jan22 6m FREC’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


John Cattley, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 
Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 

John Cattley, Esq. 





THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 

the public of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and highly 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a p- 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar in 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. ; 

The house will be Sorgen supplied with every delicacy that can be proeured in this 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus. 
tice. 

Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “Ben FRANKLIN.” 

N. B.—The House will iavariably be closed on Sundays. 

nov 13—tr THOMAS MORGAN. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2lsT aUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G, O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages otfered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, Whether imme- 
diate or defe! , for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position ef the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control ever the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witx or witHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half gure or  Gaarierty instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first Seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. Witn Without rhull Urea, 
Profits BU 1 escececcess ° Profits Profits. ieneeonmies 
15 eee FOU, © A abeveccceses 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 EET Se covessstes 45 8171 340 374 
25 2 29 1147 1176 50 4131 $17 1 414 
3o 2938 2 02 226 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 61582 











The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LOWER than the similar tables of any other office ed aden og offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured :with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Brancl: of the Company’sbusiness, 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

















Se William Muirhead.....cc-cecceereccesecereveues eeccccece 
CObOUFE. cccceccccccsess ° . James Cameron.......++ -nekint pis hsunaecsees ‘ sak 
CONDOTMO. cccccccccccesess - Robert M. Boucher.....-..+++ edewebtabess pe eeece daobe 
PEN 680 b aoe 68.56. osices. conten cbcbe dd sa sbeceecbisth ob saes Dr. James Hamilton........,.0« 
London....+.- ses « George Scott......-++++ Dr. Alexander Anderson.......+ 
BRGUTOEEs ob ceerccccercccccecsccce Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell..... oceccooneas 
PUGe Soh Oseccscocccccccceciacce David Bucham....ce-cecee ceeeeereecenseeeeees AerrTy fy) 
PING TRTUER, ccccccvcccccccccsecce SMR EIMOO 6s S505 ocucecccveevcccccoeccce ee 
Quebuc...c.cse. Se ORM PHATE c cos ope ccccccctccceéecocccccces oe 
St. Catherines. ee ... Lachlan Bell...-..-- amine Uk Seeds osdhessutadsees enka 
TOLOMED. 0 sccvcccccccccosevccsecse Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....+a-++++ 
WOGURBER. ccccscccsccccess veeee William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford....+.+++ 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M, SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE Saeerey aa NORTE AMESIOAN BOTAL Mate yaam SHIPS 
Boston and Liverpool, and ween and Liverpool, callin at Halifax 

and receive Mails and Passengers. 4 . ad 


aptains. 
America. ........+seeeee+eeee0-+C. HL E. Judkins | Hibernia,.,. 
etecccreeecsevceseeees ky U, LOtt | Britannia... 
eoee A. _— Caledonia. 
r4 c 











so seeed 





Dou ambria..... em, Harrison 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboar e—red 
port side, * viens = 
Acadi Pig. “New York, ff 
IB. ccccccccssessddeccsisiss 163. BUONE,... 20 eeeee ew v 
AMECTICA...4 60000 0ecereseeeeeeees C. H. E. Judkius. o' @ Boston. # edneentay, Mot Sune, 
Britannia.....+.-+++00++ gucdnneae 0 > EAMG veccvcces “ New York, Wednesday, 5th July 
Cambria....ccccssccessecsses +» +.W, Harrison...... “ Boston, Wednesday, 12th July. 
SE hcbscsescephets vousted EMER Jigs s00s000 “ New York, Wednesday 19th Ju 
Hibernia.......seeseeees eovccces N.Shannon........ “ Boston, Wednesday, 2th July. * 
Europa... +++s0+e+gesceeesreerereeMOlleesesseeeeeees “ New York, Wednesday, 24 Auguat 


Passage money $120. 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
apl5 38 Seenkioes. 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


us Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21 every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, a annie 























Ships. Captains. From New York. From Live 

New World.......- Kuight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21... Dec ae Apr 2t 
John R. Skiddy...+. LUC@.....++..00+6 + UeeseceeeLDeceeeeeedl] oeee Brceseene Bees, 
Pidelig........ss+++eY@QtOM....ccccce-s Bi onrectele veoJam teoccMay 1 
Hottinguer........++ Bursley..........++ 21 6 ay é 

iS. .....+++++. Moore,, sion ae 
sanc Wright........Bailey......... 16 
Ashburton..... +.-»» Howland.. a 
Weat Point.........-Allem........0000- Bd 
Yorkshire.........+- Furber........00+5 1 
Liverpool.....+..+++ Blethan........... 
Siddons.....+..+++++ CORD... cccccccccecs 
Columbia ........... Cropper...... 
Patrick Henry 
Waterloo........ 


New York....... ose 
Queen of the W..... 
Sheridan... ee 
Montezu 
Henry Clay.. 












Richard Alsop. Smit 
Cambridge.......++. Peabody 

Constitution ......+++ Britton... eee 
Garrick...ccercccsece Hunt... cccccccsecs 26 
Oxford,.....cceeceves 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to ee p Hh b cbt een eden cs’ $100 
“ “ to New York.......... 7. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 


ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 

jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N, Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


T= line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing reat from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
Westminster, S. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/June 2, Oct. 283, Feb, 2 
wi 





Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ mA, , “ 24) July 18, Nov, 18, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ 2B “* B “ @ 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey bed . “ 2, “ 2] Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8] “ 28 « 2 “« 3 
Marg. Evans FE. G. Tinker “9 « 


p 2 
‘ 24, “ 24] Sept.13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick |} Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{ “ 28, “ Qa * o 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2, s % “ 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 13 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion, 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Sills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


peszt FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on 
the 16th, and New York on the ist of each month, as follows:— 





New York. Havre, 
ST. DENIS, Ist January....--..00++ 16th February, 
Tiowe, masier, OE DED ve pscceceepecaps ; 16th June, 
Ist September.......... 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist February.......00-. } 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Jat JUNE... cccccsccccces 16th July, 
BP CURIE sc kcodccceces 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........ 6esee 16th April, 
Johnstone, master. EOE SUG nn ccevscosvecees ifih August, 
ist November 16th December, 
ONEIDA, let April.. iG6th Muy 
Fuuck, masier, Ist Auvu 16th September, 
lat Decer t 16th January. 
The ships are al! of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price ot passage is $100 without wines or liquors. ~ 
Goods seni to the subscribers will betcrwurded free from any expenses but these actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Avyents, 


mar 13 88 Wail Street, 


Co 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
NOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
L ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
netism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
ainful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous aye when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine in use. It is ex- 
coodin ly simple in construction; and, ther efore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all Other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with postTIvE AND PERMANENT suc- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or clironic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Fpilepey, ~ og 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffuess of the Joints, Lumbe- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As & preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing full and simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommende d 
Any person of ae intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ‘emily should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will! be found of vast benefit in ncamerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. A 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu mower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British svovinces and West 
Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are mannfactured and sold “ipplecale pad 


retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 122 Broadway, New 
. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and eare- 
fully fulfilled. jan 15 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New Yorks 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holderty 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

CauTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of 80 many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re} 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillot’s name or trade 





marks. nov & 
SSS Py os . . - = 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One square of ten lines, one insertion............... weediaeneee $1 00 
One “ “ “ two insertions..... Webdbowsetuceieccens 1 50 
One “ o “ three ay en bdimn ae inctue 8D 
“ “ es Fe ci vine eis Vchictiacsaescv kes - 2 50 
“ “ “ RE ee 7 00 
“ “ « np RE EN OE AR OS eI 12 50 
“ “ “ rye "5 eee ne Ee 20 00 
_—_-___ 





‘W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











